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Jewish Labor Committee 


The President’s Remarks at the Committee’s Dinner 
Honoring George Meany. November 9, 1967 


Mr. Zimmerman, Mr. Meany, Secretary Wirtz, Senator 
Javits, Mr. Randolph, Mrs. Meir, my old friend— 
David Dubinsky, members of the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council, ladies and gentlemen: 


I am delighted to be here tonight to join with the 
Jewish Labor Committee in honoring a great American. 
The fact that I am here bears out an old New York ad- 
vertising slogan: “You don’t have to be Jewish to enjoy 
George Meany.” 

When Mr. Dubinsky had told me that he and George 
Meany were going to be here in the same room together 
tonight I naturally assumed it would be for a gin rummy 
game. 


That game, you know, has been played for many years 
under very special rules. The really special thing is that 


George doesn’t know Dave’s rules and Dave doesn’t know 
George’s rules. 


Someone once called this contest “the oldest established, 
permanent, floating gin game in the world.” 


It has, in fact, been going on for almost 30 years in 
every convention site in America, wherever men who 
speak for labor have gathered. But one very important 
thing should be pointed out here tonight: Between gin 
sessions, American history has been remade—always to 
the benefit of all the American people. 

George Meany has been busy remaking American his- 
tory since his young manhood. 

Some of you may remember what life was like in 
New York in those days when George Meany was a young 
man. It was in 1910—2 years after I was born—when 
Mike Meany’s 16-year-old son George became a plumber’s 
apprentice in the Bronx. Downtown that year—in the 
garment district—6-year-old children were working in 
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the sweatshops, and when the workers asked for a day 
off every week, the bosses said: “If you don’t come in on 
Sunday, don’t come in on Monday.” 

I am glad to say that things are different now—and 
they are different in part because George Meany has 
fought the good fight. He has fought it in good com- 
pany—he has fought it with a band of dedicated men 
and women across this country who knew that America 
could not become great unless its workers could live and 
labor in dignity. They were men like Mr. Dubinsky, Mr. 
Stulberg, Mr. Hillman, Mr. Rose, Bill Green, Phil Mur- 
ray, Phil Randolph, John L. Lewis and a number of 
others whom I don’t have time to mention tonight. 

These men fought and worked—and in time, their 
dreams came true: 


—the minimum wage 

—the 40-hour week 

—the right to organize, the right to bargain or strike 
—the child labor laws 

—-safer working conditions 

—Medicare 

—social security. 


But there is more to the story—there is very much 
more. 


By the time George Meany became president of the 
AFL in 1953, some critics were saying that the labor 
movement had gone soft. They said that it had lost its 
fighting spirit—that it sold out for a few more dollars, 
2 weeks of vacation, and a house in the suburbs. 

George Meany had a different idea. He saw new bat- 
tles to fight. He believed that what is good for America is 


good for American labor—and that is why we have come 
here to honor him tonight. 


Tonight we can look back—although George Meany 
never looks back—but we can look back and we can 
count our victories. Tonight I can report to you, not 
about how labor has fared under George Meany’s leader- 
ship—I think all of you know that—but what I want to 
report is how America has fared in a time when labor 
has put its shoulder to the work of social justice. 


I have played some little part in these efforts. To- 
gether, 
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—We have fought for and we passed through the Con- 
gress of the United States and through the law of 
the land one civil rights bill, and a second civil rights 
bill, and a third civil rights bill. George Meany and 
the American labor movement backed every single 
one of them to the hilt every time. 

—We fought for and we passed Medicare. George 
Meany was there for the battle—and he was there 
for the victory. 

—We fought for and we passed the greatest series of 
education bills in history—36 in all—and George 
Meany’s leadership helped that cause to triumph. 

—wWe fought for and we launched a war on poverty. 
When that war began, George Meany was already a 
five-star general. 


Now, the struggle for progress and reform in America 
has never been easy. George Meany will testify to that. 
And I can tell you tonight that it is not easy going now. 

On the one hand is the old coalition of standpatters 
and nay-sayers. 

They never wanted to do anything. But this year they 
say they can’t do it because of Vietnam. That is just pure 
bunk. 

This crowd was against progress before Vietnam. They 
are against progress tonight and they will be against 
progress tomorrow. And they will be against it when the 
war is over and when it is nothing but a dim memory. 

And far off at the other end of the political spectrum, 
there are those who say: “What America has built is 
rotten. Let’s tear it apart.” 

I say they are wrong. They will be wrong tomorrow. 

I came to New York to tell you and to tell the country 
tonight that we can meet our commitments, and we can 
keep our word at home and abroad—and we will. 

The world has lived through two remarkable decades 
since World War II. In those years, 200 million Ameri- 
cans and hundreds of millions of other men in other coun- 
tries have found a measure of dignity, security, and free- 
dom. Why? In great part, because this Nation has been 
willing to make—and to meet—commitments far from 
our shores. 

Tonight as we meet here in peace and safety our com- 
mitment to a small and distant country in Southeast Asia 
is being tested. And along with it, America itself is being 
tested on the anvil of war. 

If we fail, we may forfeit our hope for world stability. 
We may risk a far more terrible war in the future be- 
cause we didn’t see this one through. 

The same kind of issues are at stake tonight in the 
Middle East. 

The last thing I did before I left my office and kept 
my people waiting for 15 minutes was to review a series 


of messages that have great importance to the world in 
which we live. 
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There in the Middle East, we see the agony of men 
struggling toward peace amid the great danger of war 
hovering all around them. We see people who have been 
threatened by war—hot and cold—for more than 20 
years. Peace—even meaningful negotiations—may seem 
remote where there is so much tension and where there 
is such ancient hostility. 

But we know we must try for peace until it is estab- 
lished. We know that we must help make it possible for 
men and women to live together in dignity and in mutual 
respect. We know that failure in the Middle East can 
condemn the children of that region to endless—and to 
senseless—warfare. 

What we want in that troubled region—America wants 
all over the world. 

I believe that Americans can defend these precious 
principles abroad without relaxing and giving up on the 
job we need to do at home. 

This year at home we won only partial funding of a 
model cities bill. But before long, with your support, we 
are not only going to have a model cities bill: We are 
going to have model cities—cities that are a credit to 
this Nation, cities where the races can live together in 
friendship; where a life of poverty is not the inevitable 
fate of children who are born in it; where men and women 
can walk their streets without fear—day or night. 

Americans want—and Americans should have—cities 
and a countryside where people drink clean water and 
where people breathe clean air; where children study in 
schools that are worthy of a prosperous and a hopeful 
land where our gross national income will be $850 billion 
next year. 

All of this will come—it will come in time—but it will 
never come easy. It will not come at all if we ever yield 
to the forces of division and the forces of paralyzing dis- 
sension. And let me tell you, my friends—tonight, those 
forces are abroad in this land at this hour. They are the 
enemies of constructive action. Men who want to move 
this Nation forward must join up in resisting them. 


Our problems are great. But America’s resources are 
much greater—and they include the great human and 
moral resources of the great American labor movement. 
We can, if we will, find the means to answer the most 
pressing human problems in America and the world 
tonight. 

Let me give you just one example: 


Last year, under the leadership of that great American. 
Willard Wirtz, the Labor Department contracted for the 
first of a series of programs to recruit and to prepare young 
men to qualify for apprenticeship training. That pilot 
project—begun right here in New York by the Taconic 
Foundation in partnership with the Workers Defense 
League—showed great success. It enabled very poor boys 
to qualify for apprentice slots in unions, and it worked— 
and it worked because New York union officials helped to 
make it work. 





’ 
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Earlier this year, on the basis of the New York story, 
10 new apprenticeship training programs were launched 
in 10 other cities scattered all over America. 

Tonight, I came here to tell you that we are moving 
forward still more. Within the next few days six more 
cities are going to have these programs—in Dayton, Okla- 
homa City, Tulsa, Denver, Milwaukee, and Atlanta. 

Broadening the horizons of opportunity has always been 
a matter of great concern for the man whom you honor 
so widely tonight, George Meany. He understands that 
America’s most urgent problems are also the union’s most 
urgent problems. Civil rights, the rights of the poor, the 
rights of the consumers, the rights of citizens to a pure and 
safe environment—all of these constitute the human rights 
of human beings and of our fellow Americans. We came 
here to honor this great champion of human rights this 
evening. 

In the morning a little after 7 o'clock I will take off 
for a trip that will carry me to the Aircraft Carrier Enter- 
prise out on the shores of California. I will visit the 
Marines, the Navy, the Army, the Coast Guard, and the 
Air Force before I come back on Sunday. 

We will see the veterans who protect our freedom, to- 
morrow. But we came here tonight to see the veterans 
in civilian clothes, who protected it for this century. 

I am so happy to say that George Meany has realized 
all along with most trade unionists that as we stand at 
the outer frontier of disorder in Southeast Asia, we stand 
also at the inner frontier of disorder in our cities. 

This is not merely a question of fighting in Vietnam 
or not merely a question of policing our cities. 

A leader is always impelled by a vision that is driven 
by an inner conviction that a new world can be built. 

Thus, George Meany, and the other pioneers of the 
great American labor movement, have never taken the 
time to relax in a record of the past accomplishment. 

They are not concerned very much with what has 
happened in the past two centuries. They are concerned 
with that century that is coming up that begins in 1976 
and what happens in the next 100 years. 

They are constantly driving the road forward into the 
uncharted wilderness: 

—They are working to solve the novel problems of 

the world’s great urban industrial society. 

—A society of many peoples, a society of many religions, 
a society of many and varied dreams and hopes. 

—A society of strong-minded free men and women 
who have time and time demonstrated—despite the 
recurring prophecies of disaster and the voices of 
calamity, the critic, and the complainer—that their 
dedication to the principles of democratic life is 
stronger than their economic and social interests— 
stronger than their social and religious prejudices. 

As I walked to my plane this evening I had a letter 
delivered to me from a friend of mine in another branch 
of the Government. 
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He said: “My dear Mr. President: The Lord should 
feel good about this Nation’s achievements exhibited this 
last week— 

“One, two Negroes elected as mayors of two of our 
greatest cities; 

“Two, the first Negro Justice of the United States Su- 
preme Court politely and wisely questioning the Assistant 
Attorney General of Alabama who was arguing a segrega- 
tion case before the Court; 

“Three, just now the Negro Senator from the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts moved the admission to the Bar 
of the Supreme Court of the United States of his friend, 
a white lawyer, 

“And I know that when on October 21 standing on 
the stage of Constitution Hall Pablo Casals embraced a 
Negro girl who was a member of the fine Howard Uni- 
versity Chorus the Lord must have smiled. 

“Only a few years ago that stage was barred to Marian 
Anderson. I hope, Mr. President, you feel good deep 
down in your heart about helping to make all of this 
possible. I am sure history will recognize that part and 
that unique role in the great progress that mankind has 
made.” 

I feel deeply in the debt of the Jewish Committee for 
recognizing that role that this great leader of social justice 
has courageously carried on all these years throughout this 
country. 

That is why I came here tonight at the end of a long 
hard day—and the beginning of another one—to say 
that much has been written about him, about his being 
tough. He tries to look that way sometimes, I think, when 
he is talking to me. 

About how hard-boiled he is—well, he said of himself 
and of his trade one time: “that anybody who has any 
doubt of the ingenuity and the resourcefulness of a 
plumber never got a bill from one.” 

In adversity, the family always pulls a little closer 
together and as the war clouds hover around us and 
when we seek peace throughout the world we seek pros- 
perity at home, and we have all the problems—of health, 
education, conservation, and human rights—I think it is 
good that we could be here and be in the same room 
together tonight. 

You and I know George Meany. We know him pretty 
well. We know him better than those who think he is 
so tough and hard-boiled. He is a kind man. He is a warm 
man. 

He is a thoughtful gentleman. I never made a note 
on anything he ever told me because he always told me 
what he meant and meant what he told me—and kept 
his commitments to the letter. 


I may be telling some secrets to the men whom he 
negotiates with. But to his fellow workers in the labor 
movement, to his great friends, the Jewish Committee, 
I tell you no secret when I say that he is a soft touch 
when people’s welfare is at stake. 
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He is a great labor leader. He is a greater American 
leader. And I feel a lot better because I took the time 
tocome here tonight and to salute him. 
noTE: The President spoke at 8:57 p.m. at the American Hotel 
in New York City. At the dinner, George Meany, president of the 
American Federation of Labor-Congress of Industrial Organiza- 


tions, was awarded the Labor Human Rights Award by the National 
Trade Union Council for Human Rights. 


Petrochemical Facilities in the 
Virgin Islands 


Proclamation 3820, Adjusting Import Allocations 
To Assist Development of the Virgin Islands Facilities. 
November 9, 1967 


MopiFYING PROCLAMATION 3279 ApyjusTING IMPORTS 
OF PETROLEUM AND PETROLEUM PropucTsS 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


WHEREAS, pursuant to section 2 of the act of July 1, 
1954, as amended (72 Stat. 678) and section 232 of the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962 (76 Stat. 877), findings 
and determinations have been made that adjustments in 
the imports of crude oil, unfinished oils, and finished 
products were necessary so that such imports would not 
threaten to impair the national security, such adjustments 
have been made by Proclamation 3279 (24 F.R. 1781) 
and modified by Proclamation 3290 (24 F.R. 3527), 
Proclamation 3328 (24 F.R. 10133), Proclamation 3386 
(25 F.R. 13945), Proclamation 3389 (26 F.R. 507, 811), 
Proclamation 3509 (27 F.R. 11985), Proclamation 3531 
(28 F.R. 4077), Proclamation 3541 (28 F.R. 5931), 
Proclamation 3693 (30 F.R. 15459), Proclamation 3779 
(32 F.R. 5919), and Proclamation 3794 (32 F.R. 
10547 ) ; and 

WHEREAS, it appears that, as represented by the Virgin 
Islands Government, the development of petrochemical 
facilities in the Virgin Islands will provide a much needed 
increase in opportunities for employment of its citizens 
at job levels which will upgrade the standard of living 
in the Islands and will make available revenues for the 
control of air and water pollution, urban beautification, 
and conservation projects on the Islands, I find and 
determine that provision should be made to assist the 
development of petrochemical facilities in the Virgin 
Islands without impairment of the objectives of Procla- 
mation 3279, as amended: 
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Now, THEREFORE, I, LyNpon B. JoHNsoN, President 
of the United States of America, acting under and by 
virtue of the authority vested in me by the Constitution 
and the statutes, including section 232 of the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962, do hereby proclaim that: 


1. The last sentence of subparagraph (1) of paragraph 
(a) of section 2 of Proclamation 3279, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

Within such maximum level, imports of unfinished oils 
shall not exceed such percentum of the permissible imports 
of crude oil and unfinished oils as the Secretary may de- 
termine and imports of finished products (other than 
residual fuel oil to be used as fuel) shall not exceed the 
level of imports of such products into these districts during 
the year 1957 except as the Secretary may find it neces- 
sary to adjust the 1957 level to accommodate an allocation 
made pursuant to the last sentence of subparagraph (4) 
of paragraph (b) of section 3, as amended. 


2. A new sentence, reading as follows, is added to 
subparagraph (4) of paragraph (b) of section 3 of 
Proclamation 3279, as amended: 

In addition the Secretary may make an allocation of 
imports, not in excess of 15,000 average barrels per day 
in any particular allocation period, into Districts I-IV 
of finished products other than residual fuel oil to be 
used as fuel if the Secretary determines that such action 
would not impair the accomplishment of the objectives 
of this proclamation and that such action would serve 
substantially to promote employment or substantially to 
upgrade opportunities for employment of Virgin Islanders 
or substantially to increase revenues received by the Virgin 
Islands, and the Secretary shall impose such conditions 
and restrictions upon such allocation as he may deem 
necessary to assure that the holder of the allocation fulfills 
commitments made in connection with the making of the 
allocation. 

3. This amendatory proclamation shall take effect as 
of its date. 

In Witness WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this ninth day of November in the year of our Lord nine- 
teen hundred and sixty-seven, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the one hundred and 
ninety-second. 


Lynpon B. JoHNSON 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 4:29 p.m. 
November 13, 1967] 


NOTE: Proclamation 3820 was not made public in the form of a 
White House press release. 
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VETERANS DAY TOUR OF MILITARY 
INSTALLATIONS 


The President’s Remarks at Fort Benning, Georgia. November 10, 1967 


Secretary McNamara, General Johnson, General Wright, Congressman 
Brinkley, Congressman Pickle, ladies and gentlemen: 


This morning I begin a journey and a tribute. 

I will visit eight military installations over this Veterans Day 
weekend. 

I bring to each a gift of this Nation’s heart—our pride, our admir- 
ation, and our gratitude. 

I will offer them in the name of the American people to the bravest 
of America’s sons, daughters, and their families. 

I go to honor each of the 6 million men and women of our armed 
services—and the 26 million veterans of this country and the millions of 
homes whose gifts they are to us all. 

I think it is quite fitting that I begin my journey here at Fort Benning, 
for you are the beginning of so much that ends in glory for your country 
and hope for every man. 

It is here that so much of our hope for peace really begins. It is here 
that so many dreams of freedom are refreshed. It is here, in this vast 
arsenal of war, that soldier and family devote life and honor to ending 
war. 

It is a purpose rare and wonderful in the history of nations. Never 
has mankind found so much to inspire in the midst of so much to fear. 
Never have men seen the equal of America’s armies—men who march 
not for conquest, but with compassion—men whose courage and convic- 
tions command respect instead of fear. 

Here is where it starts, in the history and the instruction of Fort 
Benning. Few posts can match the brightness of your traditions, or the 
greatness of your role in Vietnam today. 


—Here, each week, 1,100 men train as combat infantrymen. 

—Here, each day, 11,000 men, from buck private to career officer, 
receive special Vietnam training. 

—Here, each year, 240 classes totaling 55,000 students graduate from 
the Infantry School. Two-thirds of them go to Vietnam. 

—Every Army paratrooper takes his basic jump training here at Fort 
Benning. 

—Hundreds of small-unit leaders are graduates of your special Ranger 
courses. 

—America’s first air mobile force trained here, the famous Ist Cavalry 
Division. 

—Since your Army Training Center opened in 1965, it has equipped 
more than 111,000 soldiers to earn the compliment of that great 
General Westmoreland, who said of them: “They are the best 
trained soldiers in the world.” And I agree with him. The enemy in 
Vietnam has learned to agree with him. 


Benning is a cradle, a college, and a crossroads. But it is more than 
that. 


Benning is a family. 
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Here and nearby live more than 1,200 families of officers and men 
who fight at this hour in Vietnam. There are 3,400 military families on 
this post, and another 8,800 in Columbus and neighboring communities. 
Another 10,000 families belong to civilians who work here. 

For these Americans, Vietnam is no academic question. It is not 
a topic for cocktail parties, office arguments, or debate from the comfort 
of some distant sidelines. 

These Americans here do not live on the sidelines. Their lives are 
tied by flesh and blood to Vietnam. Talk does not come cheap for them. 
The cost of duty is too cruel. The price of patriotism comes too high. 

Last night in my office, I read of one of your local families who paid 
the tragic cost only days ago. Lieutenant Colonel Arthur Stigall, the com- 
mander of a First Infantry Division battalion, gave his life in Vietnam. 
He was a much decorated veteran of three years. His wife Marguerite, 
and daughter Susan, live on Scott Street in Columbus. 


If I single out this family today, it is to pay them a tribute in which 
many of their friends and other local families must sadly share. Many of 
them are here with us. Others are near in the neighboring communities— 
whole blocks of homes in some communities—where a loved one is gone 
or a son is given. 

Grief walks with gallantry here. The eyes of the widows and the chil- 
dren show it. The eyes of the fathers and the mothers, and the brothers 
and the sisters, know it. 


And yet the people here walk tall and proud. You can feel the warmth 
of pride that binds them together. They stand together, giving and taking 
strength, sharing gallantry and grief, closing ranks in common love of 
country, and in loyalty to their Nation’s cause. 

It is a humble task to thank you at the best of times. I have come here 
today to thank you and to bless you, so that you might take away some 
comfort for the worst of times. 


Fort Benning is many things, among them a military shrine and mon- 
ument. But the very best that can be said of you, I think, is this: The Ben- 
ning family displays to all the world the very best of the American family. 

And all our American families share the pride and the gratitude that 
I bring to you. Each of our homes can look into your hearts, through your 
windows, and find inspiration, stimulation, and pride in your unity. That 
is the rock of your resolve. 

You are a community of courage. You are a family of patriots. That 
must be our Nation’s proud claim, too—if we are to win the peace that 
will declare “no life was spent in vain.” 

There is a phrase from our history that says it well. “The cement of 
this Union is the heartblood of every American.” 

Thomas Jefferson saw it truly. His faith has long been true of us. All 
that we have as a Nation we owe to our unity as a people. All that we work 
for now—the worth of all of our dreams and our sacrifices—hangs on 
how much unity we bring to the battleground where our beliefs and our 
future are at test. 

At this moment in Vietnam, thousands of young Americans march 
with Jefferson. Tragically, but selflessly, they spill their “heart’s blood” 
to defend again the vital interests of our Union—and of that wider union 
of free men who want only to live and to build in peace. 
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That peace will come more quickly when the enemy of freedom finds 
no crack in our courage—and no split in our resolve—and no encourage- 
ment to prolong his war in the shortness of our patience or the sharpness 
of our tongues. 

The enemy probes our unity now. But it is he who will shatter against 
it. He will fail because he will hear the answer that America’s citizens and 
citizen soldiers have always given to aggression. 

I want to show you an answer. 

Here is a soldier’s letter that came to me this week from Vietnam. 
It was written in a foxhole—on the sides of a combat ration box—ham 
and lima beans—B-2 unit. 

Let me read a part of it to you. 


“We are in the infantry. We are now in a foxhole at Binh Son and 
the water in this foxhole isn’t too dry. We are not crying about being out 
here, so there is no reason for the people in the United States to worry 
about the war. We’re doing the fighting, not them. . . . We’re going to 
win this war if it takes our lives to do it.” 


I believe them. I believe in you. 

I wanted to share this letter with you because it comes from the in- 
fantryman—the ordinary but the always extraordinary “dogface” who 
knows that Fort Benning is the Home of the Infantry—and the infantry 
is the Queen of the Battle. 

And so you will always be the Home of the Brave. 





I will travel on this weekend with that thought to lift my heart. And 


I will leave with you a pledge. 


Your bravery will be rewarded. 


As it is here that we find the beginning of peace, it will be here that 


we will celebrate the end of war. 


God grant that we may share in that blessed day soon. 


Thank all of you so much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 10:40 a.m. in Doughboy Stadium, Fort Benning. 





Veterans Day Tour of 
Military Installations 


The President’s Remarks at El Toro Marine Corps 
Air Station, Commemorating the 192d Anniversary 
of the Marine Corps. November 10, 1967 


Secretary McNamara, Admiral Moorer, General Thrash, 
General Quilter, Congressman Hanna, Congressman 
Pickle, Marines, families fellow 


of Marines, my 
Americans: 


This is a big day for the Marines all around the world. 
I came out here to express for the people of this country 


our heartfelt thanks for your 192 years of gallant service 
to your country. 


I have always been proud of the Marines. I will be 


prouder still next month when one becomes a member of 
my family. 


But I don’t have to wait until next month to share the 
pride we all feel in the Marine Corps on this 192d 
birthday. 

All my life I have heard the phrase: “The Marines 
have landed and the situation is well in hand.” 

Today at the White House we know what that means. 

The U.S. Marine Corps is older than the Declaration 
of Independence, and it may well be it was the existence 
of your Corps that gave us the courage to make that 
declaration. 

From Tripoli to Tarawa, from the Chosin Reservoir 
to Con Thien, Marines have earned a reputation that is 
unsurpassed among the world’s fighting forces. 

On this field today are men whom I have just seen, 
who have just returned from Vietnam, many of them 
wounded. But they have returned here and brought that 
same courage to the flight line of freedom. On this field 
today are some of the men who will follow them. 

There are many times when a President feels inadequate 
and never more so than when he looks into the faces of 
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men—men who, by their courage, make possible every- 
thing that we possess in America. 

Without your heroism, without your skill, without your 
dedication and your willingness to sacrifice, there would 
be no freedom, no security in America, and no hope for 
peace in the world. 

Tomorrow—Veterans Day—America will pay tribute 
to all our Armed Forces. But today—this day—belongs 
especially and only to the Marines. 

You have the highest esteem of your Commander in 
Chief, and you have the deepest gratitude of all good 
Americans. 


Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 12:43 p.m. at El Toro Marine Corps 
Air Station, Irvine, Calif. 


Veterans Day Tour of 
Military Installations 


The President’s Remarks at Camp Pendleton, California, 
on the 192d Anniversary of the Marine Corps. 
November 10, 1967 


Secretary McNamara, Admiral Moorer, Major General 
Lewis Fields, Major General Wood Kyle, Congressman 
Dick Hanna, Congressman Pickle, ladies and gentlemen: 


I have come here today from across the country for 
two very important reasons: to pay tribute to the United 
States Marine Corps on its birthday and to salute the 
Marines around the world who are following 192 years 
of valor. 

It is no secret that I like “can-do” people. And I know 
that this is a place to find them—from your General 
Fields to your newest “boot.” 

It is also no secret that we've had an invasion of 
Marines in our own White House family. 

As one who has had glimpses of a Marine pursuing his 
objective for the past few months—I am impressed! 

In boot camp, you learned the history of the Marine 
Corps—or else. 

I've never had the stimulating experience of a boot 
camp. 

But, as a freshman Congressman on the Naval Affairs 
Committee, I learned that the Marine Corps was born 
in Philadelphia, November 10, 1775. 

The Continental Congress was in session and the Mari- 
time Committee, with John Adams as Chairman—au- 
thorized two battalions of Continental Marines. 
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Two hundred and eighty-six Marines signed up on the 
spot. 
They got the authorization, they organized the Corps, 


and they were fighting the American Revolution 6 months 
later. 


I cannot resist pointing out that some things moved 
faster in those days. 

Our Founding Fathers knew then what is still so true 
today. Freedom has never come to any people as a gift. 
It has never been held by any people who were not able 
and willing to defend it. 


The Marine Corps does defend it. The Corps was born 
as a commitment to freedom. And it has honored that 
commitment every single hour of its existence. It honors 
it today—and thank God! 

Here at Pendleton, men know what the commitment to 
freedom must sometimes cost. They’ve learned it the hard 
way—they ve learned it in battles for freedom. 


Here, too, are men poised to battle in Vietnam. And 
they will go into battle with the best training and the best 
arms we can give them. They will continue to get them 
as long as I am your Commander in Chief. 

The road we travel in Vietnam to an honorable peace 
is not an easy road. 


America is no stranger on the road to freedom and 
neither is the United States Marine Corps. Marines know, 
as a wise man once said, that “a people who are willing 
to give their lives . . . for their liberty, save both.” 


Some things do not change. Courage does not. Honor 
does not. 


But the nature of wars change with technology—with 
the birth of new nations—with new tactics of new enemies. 


But Marines have always changed with change—to 
win. They won in Korea when winning meant holding— 
not conquering. 


Marines are winning in Vietnam—where the only vic- 
tory we seek is to keep a small country out of the hands of 
aggressors. 


You and I know that it is harder and tougher to ask 
for and to achieve a restrained and limited victory. One 
could surrender—or start world war III—and could do 
either without much help or much brains. 


But the hard course and the true course—the only 
course—is the one we must steer between surrender and 
annihilation. 


That is where honor lies. That is where freedom waits. 
That is where we find our only hope for true peace for 
ourselves and for our children. 
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Let us, then, seek not just the end of battle in Vietnam. 
Let us seek the beginning of genuine and universal peace 
in the world. 

In Vietnam today Marines in the Demilitarized Zone 
lay their lives on the line for that new beginning. 


They are the point-men of a braver future. We here 
at home cannot fail them. And we won’t fail them. 

Our servicemen are citizens first. And they have parents 
with wives and with children. 

We are not going to betray any of them. We will not 
let them come home to a land which has decayed while 
they were gone. 


Our men in Vietnam are first-class fighters for freedom. 
We are not going to let them come home to a second-class 
country ! 

Notwithstanding all the frustrations and protests, we 
are going ahead and build the schools their children need 
and the homes their families must have and provide the 
opportunities they are entitled to. 

In this country a man leaving the service has a right 
to get as much education as he wants. He has a right 
to a decent job, and a decent home. He has a right to 
raise his family—not only with dignity, but with some of 
the joys and pleasures which freedom means. 

We know that you will keep your commitment to us. 
I came here today to tell you that we are going to keep 
our commitment to you! 


NOTE: The President spoke at 2:07 p.m., P.s.t. 
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Veterans Day ‘Tour of 
Military Installations 


The President’s Remarks to Wounded Veterans of 
Vietnam at the Naval Hospital at Camp Pendleton, 
California. November 10, 1967 


I am so glad that I had a chance on this anniversary 
of the Marine Corps, and just a few hours until Veterans 
Day, to come here and to visit with you. 

All that we are and all that we hope to be in this 
country has been in your hands. You have dealt well 
with your obligations and your responsibilities. 

We are so sorry that injuries have befallen you and 
suffering is yours, pain is with you, and that you have 
had to come back to recuperate. But we are so thankful 
that you have been spared. 

We are deeply in your debt and in the debt of the 
thousands of men who have given their lives to make 
freedom secure and to make this country a better place to 
live in. 

I hope all of you get the kind of treatment you deserve. 
You deserve the best. 

I am proud of you and your country is proud of you, 
and we are all proud of our country. It’s the best country 
in all the world and we want to keep it that way. Except 
for men like you, we wouldn't. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 2:49 p.m., P.s.t. 





VETERANS DAY TOUR OF MILITARY 
INSTALLATIONS 


The President’s Remarks at Sunrise Ceremonies on the Flight Deck of the 


U.S.S. Enterprise. November 11, 1967 


Secretary McNamara, Admiral Moorer, Congressman Pickle, Captain 
Lee, officers and men of the U.S.S. Enterprise: 


This has been a busy and a very happy Veterans Day weekend for 


me. 


I began it yesterday morning at Fort Benning, with a tribute to the 
Army. From there I went to El Toro and Camp Pendleton, to pay tribute 


to our Marines. 


Last night I came home to my own service branch. It is good to be 
back in the Navy. My sea legs seem fine. But then, I get lots of practice 


doing balancing acts on land. 


If I am in good cheer this morning, it is because your spirit refreshes 


mine. 


In return, I bring you a tribute from our grateful people—and it 


also concerns a dream. 


It is one that has kept me awake on many other nights, when I stand 


the long watch of duty with you. 
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It is one that haunts the lonely nights for millions of military fami- 
lies—wives and mothers, fathers and brothers, sisters and kin—all who 
miss or mourn a loved one like you. 

The dream we share, of course, is peace. 


How long, we ask, can it escape us? How many nights must we suffer 
the nightmare of war? 


Here, on this proud and mighty ship, a man hears the answers 
ringing from the steel and shouting from the faces. 


—‘Not long.” 
—“Not many more nights.” 


—“Not while we stand as one family, and one Nation, united in one 
purpose.” 


That is not a dream. 

That is courage and conviction talking. That is the United States 
Navy speaking. 

It is a call across the seas to Hanoi. 


Now hear this: You force us to fight. But you have only to say the 
word for our quarrel to be buried beneath the waves. 

That is the true voice of “The Big E.” She rides the waves as the 
world’s largest and most versatile ship of war. But from her launching to 
her last, she will be a ship of peace. You all can be proudest of that. 


Your weapons and your wings are the swords and the shields of our 
freedom. The names of your planes—Phantom, Intruder, Hawkeye, 
Vigilante, Skyhawk—they are the watchwords of our liberty. They warn 
that brave men guard the gates against aggression. 

And the name of your ship captures all of your purpose. You are 
pledged to a splendid and urgent enterprise—cleansing the skies of fear 
so that men may reach upward, safely and surely to grasp their destiny. 

The tortured people of South Vietnam reach higher now because 
of your enterprise—14 months of combat duty on the Yankee Station-—— 
and strengthening yourselves now to go back in again. 


You will go with America’s gratitude and blessings. And you will 
carry my own and your Government’s pledge. 

The peacemakers in Washington will match each enterprise of the 
guardians on Yankee Station. 

Our statesmen will press the search for peace to the corners of our 
earth. 

‘That meeting ground could even be the sea. Standing here, specks 
between the vastness of ocean and heaven, men might realize the ultimate 
smallness of their quarrels. They just might come to see the waste of war 
amidst this wealth of God and nature. Somehow they might realize the 
infinity of promise that stretches outward like the sea, could men only 
settle their differences and could they be free to explore it together. 

It may only be a dream. But it could so easily be salvation. The 
United States follows the dream of peace, so we include even the seas in 
our search. For us, the wardroom could easily be a conference room. A 
neutral ship on a neutral sea would be as good a meeting place as any. 

So long as two would come to the meeting. So long as both met 
halfway. So long as one did not insist that the other walk on water and 
work a miracle alone. 
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I think of these things here this morning because your ship reminds 
me of another. Her name was the Augusta, an American cruiser that 
anchored off Newfoundland in August 1941. That, too, was a time dark 
with war. Still, two nations met in the Augusta wardroom to light a flame 
of hope. Two farsighted leaders—President Franklin D. Roosevelt and 


Prime Minister Winston Churchill—declared a charter that said: 

First, there shall be no territorial changes that do not accord with 
the freely expressed wills of the people concerned. 

Second, all nations must have the right to dwell in safety within 
their own boundaries, living their lives in freedom from fear and want. 

Nations can meet on the seas to repeat that miracle now. But if they 
meet, it must be to build on the two central and timeless principles of the 


Atlantic Charter. 


As Americans, we believe these principles are still valid and vital. 
I can leave you with no stronger conviction. I can offer you no brighter 


hope. 


I cannot thank you enough for all you leave me in the memories 
of this brief voyage. I wish each of you good luck, God’s blessing, fair 


winds, and following seas. 
Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 7:11 a.m., P.s.t. 





Veterans Day Tour of 
Military Installations 


The President’s Remarks at McConnell Air Force Base, 
Kansas. November 11, 1967 


Thank you, General McConnell, Governor Docking, Sec- 
retary McNamara, Congressman Pickle, Colonel Car- 
denas, Mayor Vollmer, Major Baird, distinguished ladies 
and gentlemen: 


I come here today as the President to speak for 200 
million Americans on this Veterans Day. This is a message 
from their hearts and from mine. 

I give you the deep gratitude and the pride this Nation 
feels in all of you. 

That is the single reason that I have journeyed across 
America this weekend—to bring this country’s recog- 
nition, praise, and pride to the men and women of Amer- 
ica’s Armed Forces. 

It is a splendid reason. And I am glad to be here on 
this splendid day to give it voice. 

This day belongs to you. 

It belongs to the 6 million men and women who serve 
on active duty and in the Reserves. They are the guardians 
of our peace today. 

It also belongs to our 26 million veterans who live 
throughout this Nation. They were the guardians of an- 
other day. 

Those who wear the uniform today—and those who 
wore the uniform yesterday—these are the millions to 


whom we owe a debt we can never repay. They are the 
ones I come here to thank today as the gallant defenders 
of freedom in this dangerous world in which we live. 
This is the second splendid day for me. Yesterday and 
last night I brought this message of our Nation’s heart 


—to the Army at Fort Benning. 
—to the Marines at El Toro and Camp Pendleton. 
—to the Navy aboard the U.S.S. Enterprise. 


But for all my travels, I am uplifted. I can tell you 
today, proudly, that this Nation is not complacent. It is 
refreshed each hour of each day by the courage and the 
conviction of its fighting men, of which you there in that 
row are a splendid example. 

That—and only that—is what I have come here to 
say, at this vital center of America’s air power. 


It is enough, for this Nation knows you well. 


—We know you and your kind as the liberators of 
Europe. 

—We know you as the pathfinders to peace over Berlin, 
over Japan, over the Philippines, Korea, and a thou- 
sand Pacific islands. We were slow to react then. We 
almost waited too long. But I believe we have profited 
from that mistake. 


And the men who fought communism and who fought 
totalitarianism then—and those who fight it today in 
Southeast Asia—are the same breed and they have the 
same purpose. 


For all that long flight of courage—of sacrifice—of un- 
brea! able faith—I come here to thank you. 
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Today, you hold in your hands the power to destroy 
any adversary on this earth. And yet you are fighting a 
limited war with restraint, with skill, and with judgment, 
and, I think, with compassion. 

You show your skill—and your compassion—by the 
most precise pinpoint bombing. 

Your ratio of planes lost is the lowest in the history of 
air warfare. 


Your restraint in avoiding population centers is the 
greatest in the history of air warfare. 

That kind of a record does you and does your Nation 
honor. 


Together we will persevere in making the skies over 
Vietnam an arena which history will honor as the place 
where freedom found new life and peace was finally won. 


And so I have come here today to thank you, and to 
share with you the vision of a brighter future which 
beckons us on. 

One more stop for the Coast Guard this evening and 
I will have completed my visit on Marine Day and Armed 
Services Day with the leaders of the protectors of freedom 
in the world—the Army at Benning, the Marines at 
Pendleton, the Navy at the Enterprise, the airmen at 
McConnell, and the Coast Guard in Virginia a little 
later on. 


I could not conclude that tour without saying to you 
that I believe the civilian leaders of you men—Secretary 
McNamara, the Secretary of Air, Secretary of the Army, 
and Secretary of the Navy—the Commandant of the 
Marines, and the Chiefs of Staff of the Air Force, the 
Army, and the Navy are as fine leaders as this Nation 
has ever produced and they, in turn, by precept and 
example, have inculcated in you men the finest ideals 
of this Nation. 

As General Westmoreland said just a few days ago, 
you have sent to him in all of those services the best 
trained, the best equipped men to ever wear the uniform. 
And I believe he is right. I think in time every adversary 
that faces you will know that he is right. 

As I conclude this trip today here in the presence of 
you men who have gone, who have seen, and who have 
returned, I join you in joining those who wear the little 
white flower in prayers that others will be spared and that 
the Good Lord will permit them to come back with us 
some day. 

To Secretary McNamara, especially, who has given 
such vision and such dedication, who is a much abused 
man, I want to say to him, his Secretaries, and his Chiefs 
of Staff, that all America and all those who love freedom 
everywhere will remember their names and will remember 
their service as we all remember yours. 


Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 1:45 p.m., c.s.t., at McConnell Air 
Force Base, Wichita, Kansas. 
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Veterans Day Tour of 
Military Installations 


The President’s Remarks at Langley Air Force Base, 
Virginia. November 11, 1967 


General Weed, Admiral Holmes, General Woolnough, 
General Disosway, Congressman Pickle, ladies and gentle- 
men: 


A short journey but a long one is now ending for me. 
It began 33 hours and 5,000 miles ago. It has been re- 
warding and refreshing. 

I return with a heart full of pride in the men and 
women of America’s Armed Forces. I have seen them in 
splendid array on parade ground and on flight deck. I 
have visited some of those who bear the scars of battle, 
in their hospital wards. 

And now, on the last lap of that journey, I have come 
here to decorate and to greet some of the gallant men 
and women of Langley Air Force Base. 

I hope you will accept this visit as a symbol of the 
gratitude that the American people feel for your service— 
for the sacrifices that members of the Air Force and the 
other services are making for us around the world. 

In 2 days I have visited the centers of this country’s 
might. I have stood before tens of thousands of soldiers 
in battle dress and I have visited with our Marines who 
symbolize two centuries of valor. I have looked out to 
sea from a carrier whose deck is as long as a skyscraper 
is high. I have talked to men who are just home from 
battle—and I have looked men in the eye who are just 
leaving to fight. 

Now, near the end of that long journey, I have come 
here to salute you and to offer you the thanks of a grateful 
Nation. 

No man could stand where I have stood, no man could 
see what I have seen, and not feel awe and admiration, 
and the deepest gratitude. 

No enemy could know our armed might without re- 
specting its meaning. 

We are strong. No nation has ever been stronger. Our 
troops have courage. None ever have been braver or 
better trained, as General Westmoreland said just a few 
days ago. 

Our spear is sharp. Our cause is just, and it is backed 
by strength: your strength. 

Our cause will succeed. 

What we seek in the world is safety, self-determination, 
and an end to aggression. We seek security not only for 
hundreds of millions of Europeans and Asians, but we 
seek security for our own hemisphere and for ourselves, 
whose destiny can never be isolated from the rest of the 
world. 

Never, perhaps, have our problems been more grave, 
but never have our resources and our energy been greater. 
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Tonight let us take heart from that knowledge, and let 
us tell the rest of the world: Having blessings in abund- 
ance, we also have the will to match and the strength 
and the fortitude to last until peace comes to all peoples. 

Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 5:29 p.m. 


Veterans Day Tour of 
Military Installations 


The President’s Remarks at Yorktown Coast Guard 
Station, Virginia. November 11, 1967 


Secretary Hutchinson, Admiral Trimble, Congressman 
Downing, Admiral Smeder, Admiral Allen, Captain Kin- 
caid, Secretary Sutton, ladies and gentlemen: 


Yesterday morning at Fort Benning I began a journey 
and a tribute. 

This evening at Yorktown my journey ends—but the 
tribute that I bring you is larger for what I have seen 
and for what I have experienced. 

The gratitude that I bring you is greater for the miracles 
that I have witnessed. 

I have seen a mighty and unshakable resolve. I have 
felt the courage and faith of 6 million men and women 
of America’s armed services. And I have heard the echoes 
of honor that come from the performance of our 26 mil- 
lion American veterans in these United States. 

Both these are not really miracles. They are the clay of 
our history. They are the fresh earth in which freedom is 
planted and in which liberty grows. They are the strong 
roots of our unbreakable faith and our unshakable pur- 
pose. These are ordinary things—as ordinary and as ex- 
traordinary as the love of freedom itself. 

I have come here this evening to speak from my own 
heart—to tell you, to tell all of you, how much the heart 
of all America treasures you, your sacrifices, and your 
service. 

It is fitting, I think, that I climax my journey this 
evening with the Coast Guard. The American people see 
and the American people applaud the works of the Coast 
Guard. 

At this very moment, more than 30 Coast Guard 
vessels are patrolling the shores of South Vietnam. They 
have already cruised over 2 million miles. They have 
searched more than a quarter of a million junks. They 
have destroyed more than 120 boats trying to smuggle 
arms to the enemy. They are preventing the aggressors 
from getting supplies and from getting reinforcements 
from the sea. In all of this they are contributing mightily 
to your Nation’s fight for peace in the world. 

Your achievements in Vietnam are no surprise to those 
who know the history of the Coast Guard. You are the 
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watchmen of our shores. You are the guardians of our 
sealanes and all of those who sail them. And you are 
always among the first to answer the call of battle. The 
first Axis ship captured by the United States in the Second 
World War was captured by the Coast Guard. The Coast 
Guard took part in every single campaign of that war. 

The official mission of your service is: “In service of 
country and humanity.” Those words hang in every room 
of the Coast Guard Academy where your great leaders 
are trained. 

You are true to that tradition today. In the midst of 
war, you are carrying on the vital works of peace. 

Every Coast Guard boat on patrol in Vietnam has 
adopted an island for its own. The crews of those boats 
give the people of their adopted islands medical help, 
school books and buildings, and many other things that 
are so important to try to help those poor people have 
a decent way of life. 

These selfless, constructive acts of friendship mean as 
much to our struggle as acts of valor in the face of fire. 

You uphold the valor, the humanity, the love of free- 
dom that has been the soul and spirit of America since 
America’s birth as a nation. Tonight I share with you, 
and I share with your wives and your families, a very 
great pride. With men like you to lead us, our Nation 
cannot fail, and freedom will prevail. 

Thank you and good night. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 6:19 p.m. 


Report on Vietnam 


News Briefing by Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker 
Following His Meeting With the President. 
November 13, 1967 


Mr. Curistian. Ambassador Bunker spent approxi- 
mately an hour and a half with the President and will 
answer any question now or anything you want to talk 


about. 


Q. Mr. Ambassador, if you could, give us some sum- 
mary of what you reported to the President within your 
ability to do so. 

AMBASSADOR BunKER. I described to the President my 
views of the situation now in Vietnam, I said to him, as 
I have said before, too, that in my view we are making 
steady progress in Vietnam, not only militarily, but in 
other ways as well: in the evolution of the constitutional 
process, in the pacification program, which is, in my view, 
equally as important as the military situation. 


The new government, as you know, has just been in- 
augurated—a new cabinet appointed and sworn in, The 
fact that within the last 14 months five elections have 
been held in Vietnam in the midst of war is, in itself, I 
think, a remarkable performance. Not only have the na- 
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tional elections been significant, but the elections also at 
the village and hamlet level, because this marks the 
beginning of the reinstitution of local government in Viet- 
nam, which was pretty well wiped out by the French oc- 
cupation and by Diem. 

This, I think, can have an extremely important effect 
in the country and in the countryside involving the people 
and their own development, and their own well-being. 

The population coming under government control is 
increasing steadily. One benchmark is the elections that 
took place in September 1966 and those that took place 
in September 1967. 

In September 1966, some 5,200,000 people registered 
to vote and 80 percent of them voted. In September 1967 
8,865,000 people registered; 83 percent of them voted. 

Again, it is a remarkable performance in spite of the 
massive efforts of the Vietcong to disrupt the elections. 
That is a pretty substantial turnout. It indicates, I think, 
the interest of the Vietnamese people in the democratic 
process. 

Another indication of it was the number of candidates 
for office, which was, as you know, 11 presidential tickets, 
480 Senate candidates for 60 seats, and there were 1,175 
candidates for 137 seats in the lower house of the 
Assembly. 

The elections were carried out very well, extremely 
well organized, given the difficulties and given the prob- 
lems, So that I think the evolution of the constitutional 
process has been a significant development in Vietnam. 
The pacification program is also progressing. That has 
taken a great deal of organization. It has required re- 
orientation and training of the Vietnamese Armed Forces 
who have been assigned to the pacification job. 

It has required the training of the teams who are en- 
gaged in revolutionary development. Some 30,000 in- 
dividuals have been trained so far. 

The number of teams now functioning, some 611—we 
hope to have some 700 by the end of the year, 800 to 
1,000 next year and perhaps 75 percent more hamlets 
pacified next year than this year. 

Q. Do you have a figure on hamlets? 

AMBASSADOR BuNKER. I said we hope to have about 
75 percent more next year than this year. 

Q. What was your estimate for this year, Mr. 
Ambassador? 

AMBASSADOR BunkKER. Perhaps close to 1,000—900 to 
1,000, I would say, and next year I would say between 
1,500 and 2,000 as a prospect. 

Q. Mr. Ambassador, do you have any comparative 
figures on South Vietnamese civilian casualties as a result 
of U.S. and allied military actions as opposed to North 
Vietnam and VC? 

AMBASSADOR BunkKER. No, it was very difficult to dis- 
tinguish. No, I haven’t any breakdown in the figure. 

Q. Mr. Ambassador, if you had had your way about it, 


* would you have preferred to see some of the major op- 


Position figures appointed in the new cabinet? 
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AMBASSADOR BuNKeER. I think it is a very difficult 
problem. The problem of opposition, the problem of 
forming a highly competent government is a difficult 
problem. I think the solution that has been worked out 
is quite good. I think there is a good cabinet—some ex- 
cellent men in it—men of experience. I am quite pleased 
with it, as a matter of fact. 

Q. Mr. Ambassador, as an overall assessment, would 
you say that the pacification program which I believe 
President Johnson himself about a year ago said was dis- 
appointing, has gotten off the ground now? 

AMBASSADOR BuNKER. Yes, I would. 

Q. Mr. Ambassador, could you put this week’s talk in 
context for us? Is your coming back and General West- 
moreland coming back sort of an agonizing reappraisal of 
the situation? 

AMBASSADOR BunkKER. No, not at all. 

Q. I wanted to ask also if it could take the place of a 
Pacific meeting? 

AMBASSADOR BuNKER. No. I have come back after 
I have been there 6 months. I have come back for normal 
consultation. I think having been there 6 months it is 
appropriate to come back and to report on the situation 
as I see it. 

Q. Mr. Ambassador, I think there is a question a lot 
of Americans wonder about and that is when is this thing 
going to be over with on the basis of your 6 months there? 

AMBASSADOR Bunker. I don’t think you can put this 
situation in a time frame. I think it is a great mistake to try 
to do it. My view is very definite and that is that we are 
making steady progress. I think there is every prospect, 
too, that the progress will accelerate because I think that 
many factors point to it. 

In the first place, what you have to remember is, I 
think, that we have been in Vietnam in force only for 2 
years, really. When we got there there was no logistical 
base of any kind, really. We had to build. We built 5 
ports, 68 airstrips including 8 jet strips, and storage de- 
pots—the whole base. 

The result was that the great proportion of our troops 
were not combat troops at all. They were support troops— 
construction battalions, engineering battalions. 

Now the base is finished and the proportion is reversed. 
A great proportion of troops coming there now are combat 
troops. Consequently, it is more and more effectively 
putting the pressure on the enemy. 

At the same time the Vietnamese Armed Forces are 
improving and have been improving and have turned in 
some excellent performances. 

Consequently, the combination of the fact that we have 
a great proportion of combat troops and the improve- 
ment in the Vietnamese forces makes the situation that 
much better from the point of view of progress, from the 
point of view of pressure, from the point of view of extend- 
ing the proportion of population under government con- 
trol and depriving at the same time the Vietcong control 
of the population. 
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Q. Mr. Ambassador, the Vietnam war is obviously 
going to be a big issue, maybe the main issue, in the com- 
ing election—American election. 

Can you express your views on the feeling about this 
and also I am sure as you have been back you have 
probably read a lot in the American papers and they are 
filled with the public attitude toward the war. 

AMBASSADOR BunKER. No, I don’t think I can com- 
ment on the situation here. I have been away. I don’t 
know enough about it. 

Q. What has been the impact in South Vietnam of 
the American debates here in the United States? 

AMBASSADOR BunkKeER. In South Vietnam, I think as 
far as the South Vietnamese are concerned they are satis- 
fied and convinced that we propose to carry out our 
commitment. 

Quite naturally, they sometimes, as you would expect, 
get disturbed about statements that are made here at 
times. But I think they understand, too, that this is part 
of the political process. During the campaign they had a 
good deal of experience in that. Much of the press was 
quite critical of the government there. Candidates also had 
a normal political campaign. 

Q. You spoke a minute ago about the proportion of 
combat troops, support and logistical troops—I am talk- 
ing about the U.S.—is now reversed. Do you know what 
the proportion is now? 

AMBASSADOR BunkKER. Yes, I do know but this is 
classified. : 

Q. You say the proportion is reversed. You say it is 
now a greater proportion? 

AMBASSADOR BuNKER. Yes. 

Q. There was in print this morning behind that ques- 
tion the fact that there is only one-fourth of U.S. troops 
in Vietnam committed to combat. 

AMBASSADOR BUNKER. What is that? 

Q. There was a story in print this morning that the 
ratio is one out of four? 

AMBASSADOR BuNKER. That is not correct at all. 

Q. Mr. Ambassador, you say you are back here for 
normal consultations but with the arrival of General 
Westmoreland later this week, would this take on more 
of an aspect of an overall review of the war? 

AMBASSADOR Bunker. An overall review would be 
normal. I have come here to give an overall review. 

Q. The joining with Mr. Komer and General West- 
moreland would put it on a different scale, of course. 

AMBASSADOR BunKER. Perhaps so, yes. But General 
Westmoreland is carrying on the military part of it. Am- 
bassador Komer is responsible for pacification. I have 
an overall responsibility. 

Q. Has the Pacific conference then been postponed 
indefinitely? 

AMBASSADOR BUNKER. No date has been set for it. 

Q. Mr. Ambassador, you speak of the progress in ex- 
tending the proportion of population under government 
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control. What is that proportion now and how does that 
compare with 6 months ago? 

AMBASSADOR BunkKER. I don’t know about 6 months 
or a year ago. A year ago it was about 55 percent under 
government control. Now the Vietnamese figure is 70 
percent. Ours is a little more conservative. We say 67 
percent. About 17 percent according to our figures is 
under VC control and the rest is in contested areas. 

Q. Are you talking about population? 

AMBASSADOR BUNKER. Yes. 


Q. There were reports from Saigon in the last several 
days indicating that for the first time in recent months 
anyway the number of enemy, estimated enemy force, 
had dropped considerably—something that we have been 
looking for for some months. 

AMBASSADOR BuNKER. I think that is true. I haven’t 
got the figures here. But I think it is true. There are indi- 
cations—our indications are—that the recruitment of the 
Vietcong has declined very substantially in the last year, 
probably about 50 percent. 

Not only that, they progressively have been denied 
access to food areas. One result is that they are attempt- 
ing to extort higher and higher taxes from the people 
thereby alienating them. 

The result is that more and more of the war effort 
has been taken over by the North Vietnamese. 

Q. Mr. Ambassador, along these lines, we are being 
told that the Vietcong and North Vietnamese are suffer- 
ing terrible hardships, that casualties on the ground are 
tremendous, that they are taking a terrible pounding 
from the bombing. Why is it under this severe punish- 
ment that Ho Chi Minh doesn’t want to negotiate? Why 
wouldn’t he want to go to a conference table? 

AMBASSADOR BuNKER. I don’t know what is in Ho 
Chi Minh’s mind, I am sure. 

Q. Mr. Ambassador, we have discussed the effect of 
dissent and criticism here on the South Vietnamese. 
Would you tell us what you think it is on the North 
Vietnamese? 

AMBASSADOR BuNKER. I can only conjecture. As I 
said, I am sure I do not know what is in Ho Chi Minh’s 
mind, I would think it would encourage them to hold on. 

Q. Mr. Ambassador, could you give us any specific 
examples of moves made by the newly elected Saigon 
government to do something about the corruption? 

AMBASSADOR BunkKER. Yes, indeed. They have made 
moves on the corruption. In the III Corps, for example, 
some 75 officials have been dismissed this year for cor- 
ruption or incompetence. There is a list of some 50 mili- 
tary personnel under investigation now. As you may 
know, recently the Chief of Binh Dinh Province was sen- 
tenced to death for corruption. Eight of his other officials 
were sentenced to severe prison terms. 


The government is taking steps in getting into this 
whole problem. 
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Q. Are you for or against the bombing pause? 

AMBASSADOR BuNKER. I think that depends on 
whether there is any reciprocity. We have had what?— 
five pauses so far. They have been used each time to 
build up supplies and I think the President has made it 
very clear that if there is some indication of reciprocity 
that naturally we could consider a pause. But there 
hasn’t been any so far. 

Q. Mr. Ambassador, on this matter of corruption, 
Vice President Humphrey said when he got back the 
other day that the biggest challenge facing this new Sai- 
gon government is bringing the corps commanders under 
effective political control. 


Has anything been done yet in this short time or what 
do you think can be done in the future? 


AMBASSADOR Bunker. I think it can be done. But 
the government has only been in a few days. It was in- 
augurated November 1. The cabinet was only installed 
last week. 
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Q. What sort of steps can we expect? 

AMBASSADOR BunkKeR. I think the province chiefs will 
be made responsible to the central government rather 
than to the corps commanders. 

I think that will probably be a step which will be 
taken which will be also very wise, I think, and a very 
constructive step. 

Mr. CurisTiAn. The Ambassador is late for another 
appointment. So let’s have a couple more quickies only. 

Q. General Westmoreland has been out there for quite 
a while. Could the possibility of a replacement for him 
come under the range of the current review? 

AMBASSADOR BuNKER. No, not to my knowledge. 

Q. Could you be more specific about what sort of 
reciprocity you might expect? 

AMBASSADOR BuNKER. No, I think the President has 
made it pretty clear. 

Reporter: Thank you. 


NoTE: Ambassador Bunker met with the press in the Fish Room 
at the White House at 1:01 p.m. 





VISIT OF PRIME MINISTER EISAKU SATO 
OF JAPAN 


Remarks of the President and Prime Minister Sato at the Welcoming 


Ceremony. November 14, 1967 


THE Preswent. Mr. Prime Minister and Mrs. Sato, Mr. Secretary of 
State, distinguished ladies and gentlemen: 


Mr. Prime Minister, Mrs. Johnson and I are delighted to be able to 





welcome you here today to the garden of the White House to express 
to you our great pleasure that you have been able to come and visit with 
us. We appreciate very much the cooperation that has been extended by 
your Government and your people to our country, and the very close man- 
ner in which we have worked together for the last several years. 

We have great pride in the fact that our Cabinet has paid periodic 
visits to your country and they have always been received with a very 
warm welcome. They feel that the visits have been quite productive. 

The channels between us have always been open. The dialogue has 
been continuous. We, I think, both recognize the very great responsibili- 
ties that our governments have to the people of Asia. We have joined 
together in a good many enterprises for their general betterment. 

I think the objectives of the American people and the Japanese 
people are very much the same. 

First of all, we want peace in all the world, and particularly in that 
troubled part of the world where we do not have it now. 

We want education for our children, health for our people, a small 
amount of recreation that can make us enjoy the good things of life, and 
by working closely together, we have moved in that direction. 
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You have been playing a major role in the new regional organiza- 
tions in that part of the world that we think will bring Asia forward. We 
have reference particularly to the Asian Development Bank. We have 
great hopes for that enterprise. 

We meet this morning as the spokesmen for two quite powerful 
nations in the world, but I hope two very responsible nations. 

I believe that our destinies are very closely linked together by geog- 
raphy, by national interests, and by humanitarian concern. 

We are glad we have good weather for you. We trust that it will last 
during our discussions. 

We believe those discussions have much to recommend. We hope 
they will be productive. We know this: that we will certainly profit from 
your observations concerning your views of your own country in that part 
of the world in matters of mutual interest. 


We hope you enjoy your stay here. We want it to be a happy one. 


PrmMeE Minister Sato. Mr. President, Mrs. Johnson, Mr. Secretary 
of State, distinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen. 


I recall it was just 3 years ago that you greeted us most warmly here 
at the White House. I have come again to Washington, this time with my 


wife. We are most grateful for the cordial welcome you have accorded 
us today. 


As on my previous visit I have come again to your country represent- 
ing the Government and people of Japan, an ally closely bound by ties 
of friendship with the United States. 

I look forward to having frank talks with you, Mr. President, on 
matters of common concern to our two countries. 

I wish to express my deep respect to you, Mr. President, for the great 
efforts being made by the United States under your able leadership to 
bring peace and stability to the world, particularly in Asia at this moment. 

The basic purposes of our foreign policy are the safeguarding of 
freedom and a dedication to peace. 

There have been many developments in Asia since my previous visit 
here 3 years ago. Some have been desirable and encouraging while others 
have been causing deep concern. 

But I am firmly convinced that as long as we face these changes with 
wisdom and courage, with the common objective of safeguarding freedom 
and peace, the road to stability and prosperity in Asia will be opened 
before us. 

The need for cooperation between our two countries based on mutual 
trust and understanding has never been greater than it is today for the 
future of Asia and, indeed, for the entire world. Therefore, Mr. President, 
I look forward to frank discussions with you on problems between our two 
countries with the view to seeking an adjustment and expansion of our 
basic national interests. 

It will not be our two countries alone, but all of Asia I am sure, who 
will benefit from close relations of mutual trust between Japan and the 
United States. 


Thank you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 11:11 a.m. on the South Lawn at the White House, 
where Prime Minister Sato was given a formal welcome with full military honors. 
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Medal of Honor 


Announcement of Award to S. Sgt. Charles B. Morris, 
USA. November 14, 1967 


The President is scheduled to present the Medal of 
Honor to Staff Sgt. Charles B. Morris, U.S. Army, on 
Thursday, November 16, in the East Room of the White 
House. 

The award recognizes Sergeant Morris’ heroic actions 
as a squad leader in battle near Xa Xuan Loc, South 
Vietnam, on June 29, 1966. 

Although seriously wounded on four separate occasions, 
Sergeant Morris personally destroyed an enemy machine- 
gun and its crew, killed several enemy attackers and led 
his men throughout their successful 8-hour defense of their 
position. 

At the time of this action, Sergeant Morris was a 
member of Company A, 2d Battalion (Airborne), 503d 
Infantry, 173d Airborne Brigade. 

The President previously awarded the Distinguished 
Service Cross to Sergeant Morris during the President’s 
October 26, 1966, visit to Cam Ranh Bay. 

Sergeant Morris, 35, is a native of Galax, Va. He is 
now stationed at Ft. Bragg, N.C., where he is assigned to 
the 2d Brigade of the 82d Airborne Division. 

The award of the Medal of Honor to Sergeant Morris 
brings to 14 the number of Medals presented by the Presi- 
dent. The Department of Defense has presented 8 Medals 
of Honor for a total of 22 Medals awarded for action in 
Vietnam. 


Visit of Prime Minister Sato of Japan 


Exchange of Toasts Between the President and Prime 
Minister Sato at a Dinner Honoring the Prime 
Minister. November 14, 1967 


Tue Preswent. Mr. Prime Minister, Mrs. Sato, Mr. 
Vice President and Mrs. Humphrey, Your Excellencies, 
distinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen: 


Tonight we open our hearts and our home to two 
friends from a great neighbor of the Pacific. 

The first Japanese mission to America arrived here 
more than a century ago—at a time of great conflict and 
discord in the United States. 

Civil war threatened. A fierce election raged. In Feb- 
ruary of 1860, a candidate whom they called “the prairie 
statesman” closed a speech in New York with a call for 
national courage. 

Let us not be frightened from our duty, said Abraham 
Lincoln, “by menaces of the destruction of the govern- 
ment nor of dungeons to ourselves. Let us have faith that 
right makes might, and let . . . us dare . . . to do our 
duty as we understand it.” 
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In that speech—and really in all of his life—Abraham 
Lincoln gave us a faith that no time or crisis can ever kill. 
It took time and a great deal of patience but Lincoln won 
peace at home and saved the Union. It is taking time 
and patience today to try to win peace in the world. 
But it will be won if we have the faith to uphold Lincoln’s 
first principle. 

All men must know what it is to be emancipated: to 
be emancipated from hunger, from sickness, from want, 
and from fear of aggression. 

The hope that Asia will come to know this freedom, 
Mr. Prime Minister, is much stronger today than it was 
when you last came here to see us. In great part the 
nations of Asia are now beginning to realize the im- 
portance of working together to try to develop that part 
of the world. 

I said this morning here when you spoke in the White 
House Garden that the need for us to work together to 
that end has never before been greater; that we must look 
beyond the dangers that we all face in Asia now, to the 
day when our trust in each other—when our common 
sense of responsibility to all humankind—will finally open 
the road to peace, to stability, and to prosperity for all 
humanity. 

America welcomes a partnership in responsibility. It 
is good to go forward knowing that as we share an ocean, 
Mr. Prime Minister, we also share a duty. 

We know that that road is not going to be an easy 
one. The road of responsibility really never is easy. But 
let us, Mr. Prime Minister, take courage from Lincoln’s 
words, when he said to his cabinet in that other tragic 
period: 

“T am here, I must do the best I can, and bear the 
responsibility of taking the course which I feel I ought 
to take.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, please join me in a toast to the 


partner of our hopes—Japan and His Imperial Majesty, 
the Emperor. 


Tue Prime Minister. Mr. President, Mrs. Johnson, 
Vice President Humphrey, Mrs. Humphrey, distinguished 
guests, ladies and gentlemen: 


I wish to thank you, Mr. President, from the bottom of 
my heart for this extremely cordial and warm reception 
accorded to us at this splendid dinner tonight. My wife 
and I are especially grateful for the thoughtful and kind 
hospitality of our gracious hostess, Mrs. Johnson. 

Almost 3 years have passed since I last visited your 
country shortly after I had become Prime Minister. On 
that occasion, the President and Mrs. Johnson welcomed 
us here at the White House at a dinner such as this one 
tonight. 

I also had the opportunity during that visit to have 
frank talks with the President. Happily, in the years that 
have followed, the ties of cooperation between our two 
countries have been greatly strengthened. Especially in 
Asia a trend toward greater economic development and 
cooperation has made itself evident, built around the joint 
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efforts and collaboration of our two countries. Thus I 
believe a new and fruitful era is opening before us. 

Japan’s basic position is to seek its own security and 
development within the framework of peace and prosper- 
ity of the entire world and especially toward Asia. From 
this stems our constant hope that the relations between 
our two countries will grow even closer and become more 
rewarding so that we can cope more effectively with the 
changing situation in Asia and in the rest of the world. 

Our two countries are partners which share common 
goals in international society. 

I firmly believe, Mr. President, that my talks with you 
this morning were most beneficial to both of us. I also 
believe that from a long range point of view our frank 
exchange of views will help to place the relations between 
our two countries on a much more secure and lasting 
peace. 

I wish to express my profound respect and admiration 
to you, Mr, President, for your firm determination and 
your untiring efforts in seeking the establishment of sta- 
bility and peace with justice in the world. 

As head of government myself, I am keenly aware that 
the position of a leader is often a lonely one and often 
filled with tribulations and hardships. However, it is most 
heartening and encouraging that the people of the United 
States, true to the principles of democracy, are carrying 
out their responsibilities as a great nation in the Pacific 
region under your able leadership. 

Since this past summer I have made a series of visits to 
the countries of Asia and the Southwest Pacific. Through 
these visits I have discovered how highly the peoples of 
this region appreciate and regard the efforts of the Presi- 
dent and the people of the United States. 

Recognizing that the common goal of our two countries 
is the attainment of peace and prosperity in the world and 
especially in Asia, it is my earnest hope that mutual co- 
operation between us in all fields of endeavor will be 
further developed and strengthened in the years ahead. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I ask you now to join me in a 
toast to the good health of the President and Mrs. Johnson 
and to the continuing progress of the United States of 
America. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:11 p.m. in the State Dining Room 
at the White House. As printed above, this item follows the text 
of the White House press release. 


United States Participation in the 
United Nations 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
Report for the Year 1966. November 15, 1967 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to transmit the annual report on United 
States Participation in the United Nations for the calen- 
dar year 1966. 
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This report documents our continuing support for the 
United Nations, and our efforts to help it move toward 
the lofty goals set forth in its Charter. 

Its pages reflect encouraging progress in the effort to 
further international peace and security, economic and 
social progress, human rights, and the rule of law among 
nations. They also reveal some discouraging setbacks. 

One outstanding accomplishment during 1966 was the 
successful negotiation of the Outer Space Treaty, which 
bans weapons of mass destruction from space and calls for 
peaceful cooperation in its exploration and use. By 
unanimous vote, the General Assembly commended the 
Treaty and urged all nations to adhere to it. 


Not all progress made by the U.N. was dramatic, or 
widely reported. Within the U.N. system—as elsewhere— 
disputes and crises make headlines, while the quiet works 
of peace go largely unnoted. Yet, day by day, in the 
capitals of more than a hundred nations and in thousands 
of villages around the world, U.N. representatives work 
with governments and peoples to carry on man’s endless 
struggle against ignorance, hunger and disease. About 80 
percent of the U.N.’s resources—not including those of 
international financing institutions—are used to promote 
economic and social development. 


To improve these efforts, two particular U.N. activi- 
ties during 1966 deserve special attention: 


—The United Nations Development Program com- 
pleted its first year of operation. Merging two pre- 
viously separate agencies, the new organization is 
designed to provide a more uniform and effective 
U.N. program of economic assistance, It is becoming 


one of the key organizations for multilateral assist- 
ance. 


—The General Assembly approved the charter of the 
U.N. Industrial Development Organization, which 
will help new nations create industries best suited to 
their development needs. 


The General Assembly adopted two covenants to pro- 
tect basic rights of mankind. One pertained to civil and 
political rights, the other to economic, social and cultural 
rights. Their passage completed a task which the United 
Nations set for itself in 1948 with its Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. 

In addition, Ambassador Goldberg signed, on behalf 
of the United States, the Convention on the Elimination 
of All Forms of Racial Discrimination. Our signature 
reflects this Government’s commitment to promote 


the cause of human rights and the end of racial 
discrimination. 


Race repression still exists, however; and during 1966 
the United Nations was intensively concerned with its 
manifestation in Southern Africa. 


The United States proposed and supported measures 
designed to deal with the problem realistically, peace- 
fully and with concern for the provisions of the United 
Nations Charter. 
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We endorsed the limited economic sanctions invoked 
by the Security Council against the rebel regime in South- 
ern Rhodesia. This was an effort to deal in moderate 
but responsible fashion with an emerging threat to the 
peace in the region. It is this Government’s hope that 
the cumulative effect of the sanctions—and of the aroused 
international opinion which produced them—will per- 
suade the Rhodesian regime to return to constitutional 
rule. 

The United States also supported responsible efforts 
to enable the people of the former Mandated Territory 
of South-West Africa to advance toward self-determina- 
tion and freedom from race discrimination. 

We did not, however, join in extreme proposals which 
we considered unrealistic and consequently harmful to 
the United Nations and the achievement of its human 
rights goals. 

One great disappointment during the year was the 
failure to find a peaceful solution to the war in Vietnam. 

The United States sought unsuccessfully to obtain ac- 
tion on the problem in the Security Council. It persistently 
encouraged the Secretary-General and member states to 
do what they could to bring about negotiations. 

Those efforts have never abated. This nation continues 
to search for an honorable settlement in Vietnam. It con- 
tinues to hope that the United Nations will make its 
contribution toward such a settlement. 

Another setback was the failure to prevent the violence 
which later broke out in the Middle East. 

Throughout 1966 there was evidence of increased ten- 
sion in that part of the world. The Security Council met 
three times to consider terrorism and reprisal raids on 
Israel’s borders. The U.S. maintained the position that 
the parties concerned should refrain from the use of vio- 
lence, and instead use U.N. peacekeeping machinery to 
seek redress. 

As the world was to learn later to its sorrow, counsels 
of moderation did not prevail. 

Deep differences over the organization and financing 
of future peacekeeping operations continue. The consti- 
tutional and financial deadlock which had severely ham- 
pered the Organization during 1964 and 1965 no longer 
stood in the way of day-to-day operations, but little head- 
way was made in settling financial problems for the future. 
The United States endeavored to seek agreement—and 
will continue to, for fundamental issues of peace are 
clearly involved. 

On other financial matters, the U.N. made greater 
progress. In March, I directed the Secretary of State to 
help the Organization achieve the greatest possible effi- 
ciency in the planning and operation of its programs. 
Pointing out that the United States is the largest single 
contributor to U.N. programs, I said in that directive: 

“If we are to be a constructive influence in helping 
to strengthen the international agencies so they can meet 
essential new needs, we must apply to them the same 
rigorous standards of program performance and budget 
review that we do to our own Federal programs.” 
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In line with this objective, the General Assembly ap- 
proved recommendations to introduce a more effective 
use of funds and better coordination into its operation. 

Our national interest and the high ideals of our tra- 
dition combine in American support of the United 
Nations. 

Like other U.N. members, we seek to advance our own 
interests in this international forum. 

But using the processes of persuasion, we also seek to 
foster that wide community of interest among nations 
which is man’s best hope of establishing peace with honor 
and progress with justice. 

We shall continue that search in the years ahead. 

Lynpon B. JoHNSON 
The White House 
November 15, 1967 


NOTE: The message is included in the report, entitled “U.S. Partic- 
ipation in the UN, Report by the President to the Congress for the 
Year 1966” (Government Printing Office, 330 pp.). 


Foreign Assistance Act of 1967 


Statement by the President Upon Signing the Bill. 
November 15, 1967 


I have signed the Foreign Assistance Act of 1967. 

This act reaffirms the basic principles which have 
guided America’s foreign economic policy for two dec- 
ades. It proclaims our readiness to help those who help 
themselves in mankind’s unrelenting struggle against 
poverty, ignorance, and disease. 

Foreign assistance represents our hopes for the world 
our children will inherit. It gives meaning to the pledges 
of four Presidents and 10 Congresses that the United 
States will help to provide the margin of hope that 
nourishes the poverty-stricken millions around the world 
for whom change is not a matter of choice but of necessity. 

I regret to say that the Foreign Assistance Act of 1967 
reduces the margin of hope to the danger point. 

The legislation I proposed in February was austere, 
yet consistent with responsible pursuit of our interests 
abroad. It represented the combined judgment of the 
President, the Secretary of State, and other senior officers 
of the Government. It was below the request of any pre- 
vious year. 

The Congress has now lowered even this request by 
almost $400 million, and further substantial appropria- 
tion reductions have been proposed which threaten to 
reduce the program by a third. 

I know that this results from consideration by many 
thoughtful men. I know too that there are many other 
pressing claims on our resources. There is no absolute in 
these matters. Each man must make his own assessment of 
the consequences. 

I respect the judgment of the Congress. But I would be 
remiss in my duty if I failed to state my own conviction. I 
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believe the money cuts and other restrictions in this act 
will seriously inhibit this Government’s effort to assure 
and enlarge the security of the free world. For 20 years 
we have recognized the link between that security and 
our own. We should not lose sight of it now. 

Nor do I accept the argument that we can afford no 
more. If we must distribute thousands of rifles to our 
Armed Forces abroad, we can afford to distribute 15 
million textbooks, as the AID program did last year. If 
we can build thousands of barracks, we can build 25,000 
classrooms, as the AID program did last year. If we can 
train thousands of soldiers, we can train 120,000 teachers 
as the AID program did last year. If we can protect al- 
most a billion people in free Asia from the ravages of 
aggression, we can vaccinate 100 million people against 
the ravages of smallpox, as the AID program did last year. 

These programs are not luxuries to be dispensed with 
when the going gets tough. They are the lifeblood of 
freedom in the world—the constructive steps which give 
meaning to the hope of all free men that hard work can 
transform struggle and privation into peace and plenty. 

The lesson of history is that a community of independ- 
ent and prosperous nations is the best long-term guaranty 
of a secure America in a peaceful world. 

This is the goal of the foreign aid program. Its victories 
are quiet—a school opened, a hospital equipped, a farm 
made productive, and, ultimately, a nation built. 

This is not the stuff of headlines, but it is the way to 
peace. These are the returns the taxpayer receives on his 
investment in foreign aid. It is a long-term business, It is 
often frustrating. The reward of success is enormous—and 
the penalty of failure is disaster. 

I urge each Member of Congress to search his own 
mind and his own heart before he joins in any effort to 
erode these vital programs still further. 


NOTE: As enacted, the bill (S. 1872) is Public Law 90-137, ap- 
proved November 14, 1967. 


Convention of Educational Leaders 


The President’s Telephone Remarks to the Joint 
Convention of the Association of State Colleges and 
Universities and the National Association of State 
Universities and Land-Grant Colleges at Columbus, 
Ohio. November 15, 1967 


Doctor Cornette, Doctor Jensen, college presidents and 
leaders of higher education: 


I want to thank you very much for your kind words 
and the citation you just referred to. I wish I could be 
there with you this morning, but I do have a busy day 
here. That is impossible. 


Eric Hoffer said not long ago: “America is the only 
new thing in history.” He touched on a theme that has 
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been sounded by many observers, both native and foreign. 
But what really makes America new? That is what we 
want to find out. What makes America new? What makes 
America different? 

The answers range far afield—and sometimes far 
astray: Skyscrapers are something different about 
America. Supermarkets and superhighways; mass pro- 
duction and mass consumption; the melting pot; rock- 
and-roll; chewing gum and soft drinks. 

But a better answer to what makes America new or 
what makes us different it seems to me, lies there with 
you this morning in your meeting; and in the purpose to 
which you leaders of our education are dedicated. 

In England, 5 percent of the young men and women 
go to college. 

In Germany, 8 percent. In France, 16 percent. 

In the Soviet Union, 24 percent. 

In America, 43 percent—compared to 5 percent in 
England, 8 in Germany, 16 in France, 24 in the Soviet 
Union. In the different America, 43 percent and it is 
still climbing. 

Seven percentage points it has climbed in the last 4 
years of which I am very, very proud. 

For the first time in history, for the first time anywhere 
on earth, here in this different America is a land where 
the young person can set his sights on college with the real 
hope and expectation of getting there. 

There is a world of social change summed up in this 
one sentence: More than half of the young Americans 
in college today—more than half of them—are the sons 
and daughters of men who never went to college. 

No slogan of democracy, no battle cry of freedom is 
more stirring than the American parent’s simple state- 
ment which all of you have heard so many times: “I want 
my child to go to college.” 

The workingman wants his son to be a doctor; the 
salesman wants his daughter to be a teacher; the teacher 
wants her child to be a reporter; the housewife wants her 
boy to be President. She had better think twice about that 
one. 

That rising ambition is one of the great stories of 
America today. In recent years the Federal Government 
has made many major commitments—I am glad to 
say—to help fulfill those ambitions which I have just 
recounted : 

—lIn the last 2 years, our Federal assistance to colleges 
and universities has doubled: from $2 billion to $4 
billion in 2 years. The Federal budget was just a 
little over $4 billion—the entire Federal budget— 
when I came to Washington in Herbert Hoover's 
administration. But it is up from $2 billion to $4 
billion in the last 2 years. 

—Federal programs to help college students have in- 
creased by 1,000 percent—scholarships, loans, and 
work-study grants: from $147 million in 1965— 
$147 million 2 years ago—to $1.5 billion this year— 
$1.5 billion to help college students. 
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Our commitment, therefore, is reasonably clear. I said 
shortly after I took the oath of President that one of my 
first goals would be to see that every boy and girl in this 
country got all the education that he or she could take. 

We want every young man and woman to have all 
the education they can absorb. 

But that commitment goes with a very high price tag: 


—For today, more than 5 million young people already 
are enrolled in colleges and universities. 

—TIn 10 years, there are going to be twice that 5 mil- 
lion—or 10 million. 


This is equivalent to increasing enrollments by 50 per- 
cent in every single one of our existing colleges and uni- 
versities—increasing them by 50 percent in 10 years— 
and then establishing 1,000 new colleges with 2,500 stu- 
dents each. 

Even as the students crowd into the colleges and uni- 
versities, the cost of educating them is still growing. 

In these days in Washington, that is one thing that is 
giving us a lot of trouble: the increased costs of the 
things we are doing. 

By 1975, unless we can ease this financial pinch some 
way, the annual gap—the gap I am speaking of, between 
income and expenses in higher education, will be as much 
as $9 billion. 

Yet, as we weigh these costs, we will still hear ringing 
in our ears all the time the demand of the American 
parent: “I want my child to go to college.” 

Then I think, as leaders, you and I must ask ourselves, 
“What kind of a college do I want my child to go to?” 

Even if we meet the challenge of quantity, what about 
quality? 

Will that child be taught by an experienced qualified 
professor—or by an untrained assistant? 

Will most of the professors be Ph. D.’s—or only a 
minority that have that training? 

Will college offer a challenge to the student—or will 
it simply be a way to pass the time while waiting to 
grow up? 

The decisions must come first from you who are leaders 
of higher education. You must do the planning and the 
deciding. That is one reason why I want to talk to you 
so much today. 

College leaders must decide how to use resources more 
wisely: And that decision may—and I think will—upset 
some of the cherished old traditions: 

Therefore as one who wants our era to be remembered 
as the education era, this morning I would urge you 
education leaders to: 

One, experiment with new ways to extend the reach 
of the teacher without short-changing the student. 

If this Congress does nothing else but pass the public 
television bill and if we can concentrate in this country 
and around the world the interest of educators in edu- 
cational television, there will not only be reform but there 
will be real revolution in education. 
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Again, I think you ought to seek more support from 
private sources—and here I would say especially business 
because business benefits so directly from higher educa- 
tion; and the better the education generally the better 
the profits. 

Second, we talk a lot about States’ rights. This is a 
right and an obligation as well. The States must make 
some hard—and courageous—decisions. They don’t like 
to make them. But they must make them. 

In the last 10 years, the Federal share of total spending 
for education has already jumped from 16 percent to 24 
percent—not quite doubled, but almost. But the share 
of support from State and local government has remained 
virtually unchanged and hasn’t jumped a bit. 

So some States and communities are carrying only a 
part of the burden that they must bear. The courage to 
tax for education should not be limited to lawmakers at 
the national level. It does take courage to tax. 

You look at the polls on any fellow who recommends, 
who has enough courage to recommend that you do 
increase taxes in order to avoid inflation, and you will 
see what happens to that fellow if he takes the courage 
to recommend it. 

A man more interested in his poll than he is in his 
people is not going to recommend the taxes for education. 


So you must pick your leaders with courage and they 
must do what is right in the knowledge that ultimately the 
people will sustain them. 


Finally, higher education in the next 10 years I think 
will call for decisions from the Federal Government: 
momentous decisions—decisions from the President and 
from the Congress. 


We are already—lI think in the last 4 years—commit- 
ted to do our part and a great deal more than anyone 
ever felt we would be doing 4 years ago. But what will 
be the size and what will be the shape of the Federal 
commitment for the future? 


We are going to have to find answers to some of these 
difficult questions. You are going to have to help 
us provide the leadership to find the answers and the 
resolutions to those answers. 


First: How can the Federal Government best build 
on the existing programs we already have to help stu- 
dents pay their way, to help colleges build facilities, to 
help pay the bills for research and graduate education? 
That is one of the difficult questions. 


The second one: How can we find better ways to de- 
velop excellence in higher education? Dr. Gardner, who 
is in my Cabinet, is constantly talking about developing 
excellence. I am saying if that is high on your agenda of 
difficult questions to be answered, how can you—you 
leaders of higher education—find better ways to develop 
excellence in higher education? 

Third; and I think really quite important: How can 
we find ways to help colleges and universities with the 
basic costs of higher education? 
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The time to begin looking at these difficult questions 
is yesterday. It is now, not tomorrow. I hope that before 
you leave there today you will enlist as an active partici- 
pant in trying to help us answer some of these difficult 
questions. 

Just down the’road in 1976—it will be 200 years from 
1776—we will mark the 200th anniversary of our 
American Revolution. 

I have just gone through historic Virginia, I don’t know 
whether you read about my being at Yorktown or not. I 
am sure you observed I attended church Sunday. 

But as I went through this revolutionary country I was 
thinking about not the 200 years since 1776, but the next 
100 years—the third century. 

I am already asking some of America’s most thoughtful 
men and women to draw up a blueprint for our third 
century—for the next 100 years—and this is going to be 
an important mammoth undertaking. I am going to ask 
them to give us a list of specific goals for the years to 
come—and an accounting of what they will cost. 

So let us declare today three goals to be achieved before 
we even begin our third century in 1976: 

By 1976, let us raise from half—from 50 percent—to 
two-thirds—6624 percent—the proportion of high school 
graduates who enter college. That is a goal we can reach; 
not just half of the high school graduates going to college, 
let us make a step and take on a program of seeing that 
two-thirds of them get to college. 

By 1976, let us strike down the last financial barriers 
to higher education. Let us make it a national policy that 
you don’t have to be born rich to acquire training in this 
country, to acquire educational resources and to get a 
college education. 

Let the father of a child who is born in a poor cabin 
with a purple vine growing around the door have an op- 
portunity to get a college education just as the son of 
America’s richest philanthropist. 

By 1976, let us do these things—without any decline in 
the quality, or as Dr. Gardner would say, in the excellence 
of higher education. 

And let us say to each other today and to the Nation: 
we have only begun to show mankind how broad our 
vision is—and how far we plan to go. 

So let us get answers to these difficult questions: 


—How can the 
programs? 

—How can we find better ways to develop excellence in 
higher education? 

—How can we find ways to help colleges and univer- 
sities with the costs of higher education? 


Government build on existing 


And between now and 1976 let us raise from half to 
two-thirds the proportion of high school graduates who 
enter college. 

Let us strike down the last financial barriers. 

And let us do these things without any decline in the 
quality of higher education. 
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Those are goals worth embracing because as a leader 
in education—and as a leader in government in the 
early days of my State—one of our great men said that, 
“Education is the guardian genius of democracy. It is the 
only dictator that free men recognize and it is the only 
ruler that free men will accept.” 

So those of you who are the leaders in the educational 
field have some goals and have some objectives. I want 
you to work with me and I want to work with you, not 
to get another plaque or another award, but to get these 
goals that I have just outlined realized in the time alloted 
to us. 

I am sorry I cannot be there with you today. I am 
seeing Ambassador Bunker and General Westmoreland, 
and am having a lunch with Secretary Rusk and others. 


I do have engagements that made that impossible. But 
I am happy that you are interested and I am grateful for 
your help. 


Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:55 a.m. at the White House. 
His remarks were transmitted by telephone to the convention at 
Columbus. 


The citation to which the President referred was officially pre- 
sented in a ceremony in his office at the White House on November 
16, by Dr. James P. Cornette, president, West Texas State Uni- 
versity, Dr. James H. Jensen, president, Oregon State University, 
and Dr. James McCrocklin, president, Southwest Texas State 
College. 


The text of the citation is as follows: 


ASSOCIATION OF STATE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
and 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE UNIVERSITIES AND LAND-GRANT 
COLLEGES 


in joint session during their annual meetings in Columbus, Ohio 
November 15, 1967 
present this citation to 
PRESIDENT LyNDON BaINES JOHNSON 
for his contributions to higher education 


EpucatTep in the public schools of his native state of Texas and 
at Southwest Texas State College, this talented son of a family of 
modest financial circumstances rose to a position of outstanding 
national leadership in the legislative branch of our government and 
then to its highest executive position. LYNDON BAINES JOHNSON thus 
SYMBOLIZES the validity of one of our great national goals: To 
provide educational opportunity for all who may benefit from it, 
so that they may in turn make a maximum contribution to our 
society. 

More THAN any other President, he has moved us toward this 
goal of educational opportunity for all by providing leadership in 
formulating the great ideals of the American people into specific 
and imaginative legislative proposals and cooperating with the 
Congress for their enactment. 

The colleges and universities represented here today, in whose 
institutions are enrolled half the country’s students in higher educa- 
cation, express to him their 

GratiTuDE for his determined and unflagging devotion to the 
advancement of education and their 

APPRECIATION Of his efforts, which have gone far toward achieving 
our country’s educational goals for the young people of today and of 
generations to come. 


James P. Cornette 
President, Association of State 
Colleges and Universities 
James H. JENSEN 
President, National Association of State Universities 
and Land-Grant Colleges 
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VISIT OF PRIME MINISTER SATO OF JAPAN 


Joint Statement by President Johnson and Prime Minister Sato Following Their 
Discussions in Washington on November 14 and 15. November 15, 1967 


I. 


President Johnson and Prime Minister Sato met in Washington on 
November 14 and 15, 1967, to exchange views on the present inter- 
national situation and on other matters of mutual interest to the United 
States and Japan. 

II. 


The President and the Prime Minister declared that the United 
States and Japan, guided by common democratic principles of individual 
dignity and personal freedom, will continue to cooperate closely with 
each other in efforts to bring about world peace and _ prosperity. 
They took note of the importance of reinforcing the authority and role 
of the United Nations as a peace-keeping organization, of promoting 
arms control and a reduction of the arms race, including the early con- 
clusion of a Non-Proliferation Treaty, as well as of rendering effective 
assistance to the developing countries, particularly those in Southeast 
Asia. 

Ill. 


The President and the Prime Minister exchanged frank views on 
the recent international situation, with particular emphasis on develop- 
ments in the Far East. They noted the fact that Communist China is 
developing its nuclear arsenal and agreed on the importance of creating 
conditions wherein Asian nations would not be susceptible to threats 
from Communist China. The President and the Prime Minister also 
agreed that, while it is difficult to predict at present what external posture 
Communist China may eventually assume, it is essential for the free 
world countries to continue to cooperate among themselves to promote 
political stability and economic prosperity in the area. Looking toward 
an enduring peace in Asia, they further expressed the hope that Com- 
munist China would ultimately cast aside its present intransigent atti- 
tude and seek to live in peace and prosper alongside other nations in the 
international community. 


IV. 


The President reaffirmed the continuing United States determina- 
tion to assist the South Vietnamese people in the defense of their freedom 
and independence. At the same time, he made it clear that he was pre- 
pared to enter into negotiations at any time to find a just and lasting 
solution to the conflict. The Prime Minister expressed support for the 
United States position of seeking a just and equitable settlement and 
reaffirmed Japan’s determination to do all it can in the search for peace. 
He also expressed the view that reciprocal action should be expected of 
Hanoi for a cessation of the bombing of North Vietnam. The Prime 
Minister noted that he had found widespread support during his South- 
east Asian trips for free world efforts to cope with Communist inter- 
vention and infiltration. 
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The President and the Prime Minister agreed that it is important 
that the new Government in South Vietnam continue its progress toward 
stable democratic institutions and the social and economic betterment 
of its people. 


V. 


The President and the Prime Minister exchanged views frankly on 
the matter of security in the Far East including Japan. They declared 
it to be the fundamental policy of both countries to maintain firmly the 
Treaty of Mutual Cooperation and Security between the United States 
and Japan in order to ensure the security of Japan and the peace and 
security of the Far East. The President and the Prime Minister recognized 
that maintenance of peace and security rests not only upon military 
factors, but also upon political stability and economic development. The 
Prime Minister stated that Japan is prepared to make a positive con- 
tribution to the peace and stability of Asia in accordance with its capa- 
bilities. The President stated that such efforts on the part of Japan would 
be a highly valued contribution. 


VI. 


Referring to his recent visits to the Southeast Asian countries, the 
Prime Minister explained the efforts these nations are making in a spirit 
of self-help toward achievement of greater welfare and prosperity for 
their peoples, but noted their continued need for assistance in their efforts. 
The Prime Minister stated that it is the intention of the Government of 
Japan, in meeting this need, to continue its efforts to provide more effec- 
tive bilateral and multilateral assistance to the Southeast Asian region 
particularly in the fields of agriculture, fisheries, transportation and 
communication, by increasing the amount of assistance and liberalizing 
its conditions. The Prime Minister described the encouraging trends 
which he had observed particularly in Southeast Asia toward greater 
regional cooperation and he cited the promising prospects for the Asian 
Development Bank and its Special Funds. He further stated that it is the 
intention of the Government of Japan to make greater use of these institu- 
tions by assisting in further expanding their operations. Recognizing the 
need to strengthen economic assistance to the developing areas, particu- 
larly to the Southeast Asian countries, the President and the Prime Min- 
ister agreed to maintain closer consultation with each other in this field. 


VII. 


The President and the Prime Minister frankly discussed the Ryukyu 
and the Bonin Islands. The Prime Minister emphasized the strong desire 
of the Government and people of Japan for the return of administrative 
rights over the Ryukyu Islands to Japan and expressed his belief that an 
adequate solution should promptly be sought on the basis of mutual un- 
derstanding and trust between the Governments and people of the two 
countries. He further emphasized that an agreement should be reached 
between the two governments within a few years on a date satisfactory 
to them for the reversion of these Islands. The President stated that he 
fully understands the desire of the Japanese people for the reversion of 
these Islands. At the same time, the President and the Prime Minister 
recognized that the United States military bases on these islands continue 


to play a vital role in assuring the security of Japan and other free nations 
in the Far East. 
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As a result of their discussion, the President and the Prime Minister 
agreed that the two Governments should keep under joint and continuous 
review the status of the Ryukyu Islands, guided by the aim of returning 
administrative rights over these Islands to Japan and in the light of these 
discussions. 

The President and the Prime Minister further agreed that, with a 
view toward minimizing the stresses which will arise at such time as 
administrative rights are restored to Japan, measures should be taken 
to identify further the Ryukyuan people and their institutions with Japan 
proper and to promote the economic and social welfare of the Ryukyuan 
residents. To this end, they agreed to establish in Naha an Advisory Com- 
mittee to the High Commissioner of the Ryukyu Islands. The Govern- 
ments of Japan and the United States of America and the Government 
of the Ryukyu Islands will each provide a representative and appropriate 
staff to the Committee. The Committee will be expected to develop 
recommendations which should lead to substantial movement toward 
removing the remaining economic and social barriers between the 
Ryukyu Islands and Japan proper. The existing United States-Japan 
Consultative Committee in Tokyo will be kept informed by the High 
Commissioner of the progress of the work of the Advisory Committee. 
It was also agreed that the functions of the Japanese Government Liaison 
Office would be expanded as necessary to permit consultations with the 
High Commissioner and the United States Civil Administration on mat- 
ters of mutual interest. 

The President and the Prime Minister also reviewed the status of 
the Bonin Islands and agreed that the mutual security interests of Japan 
and the United States could be accommodated within arrangements 
for the return of administration of these islands to Japan. They there- 
fore agreed that the two Governments will enter immediately into con- 
sultations regarding the specific arrangements for accomplishing the early 
restoration of these islands to Japan without detriment to the security 
of the area. These consultations will take into account the intention of 
the Government of Japan, expressed by the Prime Minister, gradually 
to assume much of the responsibility for defense of the area. The Presi- 
dent and the Prime Minister agreed that the United States would retain 
under the terms of the Treaty of Mutual Cooperation and Security be- 
tween the United States and Japan such military facilities and areas in 
the Bonin Islands as required in the mutual security of both countries. 

The Prime Minister stated that the return of the administrative 
rights over the Bonin Islands would not only contribute to solidifying 
the ties of friendship between the two countries but would also help to 
reinforce the conviction of the Japanese people that the return of the 
administrative rights over the Ryukyu Islands will also be solved within 
the framework of mutual trust between the two countries. 


VIII. 


The President and the Prime Minister exchanged views on trade 
and economic policies following the successful conclusion of the Kennedy 
Round negotiations. They considered that a continued expansion of world 
trade would be in the best interests of both countries and pledged con- 
tinued close cooperation in pursuit of this objective. They reaffirmed their 
support for policies which would lead to a freer flow of trade and further 
liberalization of other international transactions. They agreed that their 
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two Governments should continue to consult closely regarding trade and 
economic problems between the two countries with a view to finding 
mutually satisfactory solutions. They noted that early restoration of bal- 
ance in each of the two countries’ worldwide international payments was 
of basic concern to both and agreed to assist each other toward this end. 
In this regard, and with a view to making possible the continuation and 
expansion of mutually beneficial trade and financial relationships between 
the two countries and promoting the development and stability of the 
Asia-Pacific area, they agreed to enhance the usefulness of the Joint 
United States-Japan Committee on Trade and Economic Affairs by es- 
tablishing at an early date a subcommittee. This subcommittee will be 
a forum for consultation on economic and financial matters of importance 
to both countries, including the short and longer-range balance of pay- 
ments problems of the two countries. 


IX. 


The President and the Prime Minister expressed their satisfaction 
with the active and expanding scientific cooperation between Japan 
and the United States. They especially recognized the contributions 
made by the United States-Japan Cooperative Medical Science Pro- 
gram which was established as a result of their last meeting in January 
1965, and the continuing achievements of the United States-Japan Com- 
mittee on Scientific Cooperation. 

The President and the Prime Minister discussed the peaceful ex- 
ploration and use of outer space, and noted with satisfaction the recent 
entry into force of the Treaty on Principles Governing the Activities 
of States in the Exploration and Use of Outer Space, including the 
Moon and Other Celestial Bodies, a new milestone in mankind’s prog- 
ress towards peaceful uses of outer space. They reviewed space coopera- 
tion to date between the United States and Japan, and surveyed possi- 
bilities for future cooperation. They agreed that the two Governments 
should look more closely into such possibilities, focusing on the develop- 
ment and launching of earth satellites for the scientific research and 
peaceful utilization of outer space. 

The President and the Prime Minister, aware of the increasing 
importance of the oceans as a source of food for the world’s growing 
population and as a source of minerals, have agreed to seek ways of 
greatly expanding United States-Japan cooperation in research and in 
development of technology for the utilization of marine resources 
through the United States-Japan Conference on Development and 
Utilization of Natural Resources. For this purpose they have agreed 
that as part of the United States-Japan natural resources program, there 
should be prepared a report and recommendations to the two Gov- 
ernments looking to cooperation between the two countries in this field. 

The President and the Prime Minister recognized that the promo- 
tion of peaceful uses of atomic energy has immense possibility of fur- 
thering the welfare of mankind and noted with satisfaction that there 
exists a close cooperative relationship between the two countries in this 
field. In this connection, the two leaders expressed satisfaction with the 
smooth progress of the current negotiations to conclude a new agree- 
ment for cooperation in this field. The Prime Minister welcomed in 
particular the intention of the United States Government to increase 
the supply of such nuclear fuel as U235 and plutonium to Japan. 
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The President and the Prime Minister were satisfied with their 
second meeting which was extremely useful and expressed their desire 
that close personal contact continue in the future. 





Visit of Prime Minister Sato of Japan 


Partial Text of the President’s Remarks to Newsmen 
Following His Meeting With Prime Minister Sato. 
November 15, 1967 


[At the conclusion of their discussions, the President and 
Prime Minister Sato walked through the West Lobby of 
the White House and said their goodbys at the door. After 
the Prime Minister’s departure, the President stopped to 
talk with newsmen in the Lobby. The conversation was in 
progress before a stenotypist arrived.| 


THE PresweENT. We talked about education all over the 
world. I don’t like to use this word, but some say I am 
kind of hipped on it. I am going to make a speech on it 
in a minute and make a few observations. 

We talked about how we could jointly engage in some 
ventures and adventures in the educational television 
field and how we could take one teacher and reach thou- 
sands of children, how we could set up a joint enterprise 
in that respect. 

We talked about balance of payments. We talked about 
the dissenters we had in each country—Japan and here. 
Some of you fellows got a lot of recognition this afternoon 
in there privately. 

Q. How about protectionism and quota legislation, 
protectionism on the Hill? Did you discuss that? 

THE Preswent. No. I told him of our problems and 
the problems that we have there. But he also knows our 
position. I think we demonstrated in the Kennedy Round 
and other places how we feel about it. I think that our 
Cabinet has been meeting with their Cabinet every year 
and is pretty well understood. 

I think you realize that we do have some problems in 
this field. But he knows the position of the Government. 

Q. Mr. President, we have not seen the communiqué. 
Was there any discussion you could tell us about on 
Communist China? 


THE PresweENT. It will last until you get the communi- 
qué. The answer is “yes’’. 

Q. Mr. President, did Mr. Sato give you any indica- 
tion as to how Japan feels about the nonproliferation 
treaty? 

THE Present. It was not a specific subject of the 
discussion. We did not go into that. Whatever discus- 
sions they were engaging in I am sure were with other 


people—and as you know, with Secretary Rusk and the 
Secretary of Defense. 

I outlined pretty well the details of paragraph 7 of the 
communiqué. It was very carefully drawn language. It 
has required a good deal of study; that is with the Bonin 
Islands involved, and others involved. 

The Development Bank and the Vietnam situation, 
the balance of payments, and things were what occupied 
us this afternoon. 

Q. Did you explain Hanoi’s adamancy in any way? 

THE PreEsIvENT. I am not going to get into that. So 
far as the Vietnam is concerned, you just let his speech be 
your guide. 

Q. You touched on everything, Mr. President, except 
the Middle East? 

THE PresipENtT. He has had full discussions and ex- 
changes with the Secretary of State on various parts. 
We talked about all continents, but I don’t think it is fair 
to imply that we had a meeting today on Latin America or 
the Middle East, Africa, or anything. 

What we did is have principal discussions this after- 
noon. We had a lengthy discussion last night, and yester- 
day. 

We were running over. We came in early today. We 
were due at 5:30; we came in about 5:10 or 5:15. 

I have a 6:30 meeting. If you have one or two extra 
quick shorties, I will do it. 

Reporter: Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The transcript of the remarks began at 7:10 p.m. As printed 
above, this item follows the text of the White House press release. 


Leaders of Veterans Organizations 


The President’s Remarks at a Reception in the 
East Room. November 15, 1967 


First I want to ask your understanding for my being 
late. I have been late most of my life. But I seem to be— 
as age advances and the Prime Minister has come to 
town—a little later than usual. 

I am sorry that I couldn’t be here with you when the 
reception began. 

For all last year and this year we have been hoping 
that we could get together. Bill Driver has talked to us 
a number of times about it—also the Veterans Committees 
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in the House and Senate—to have a little reception here 
in honor of the veterans organizations who provide the 
leadership for the veterans of this country. 

There are 26 million men and women who have served 
this Nation, who have protected it—and who are pro- 
tecting it this hour. 

Last weekend I saw thousands of them. General 
Wheeler asked me to try to come to see the Marines on the 
Marine anniversary. I ate so much Marine cake I don’t 
get on the scales anymore. 

But I have had my problems with the Marines as some 
of you have observed from the newspapers. 

All my life being an old Navy man—and seeing Senator 
Yarborough here an old Army man—we just have to put 
up with these Marines because every time you hear from 
them they say, ““The Marines have landed and everything 
is in good shape.” 

So I told them on my visit that is just exactly what hap- 
pened to me right here in the White House. The Marines 
landed and everything is in good shape and we are going 
to have a wedding here in a few days. 

While we are working on this one over here in the 
Mansion for my daughter, one of them was messing 
around over here in my office and married my secretary. 

But I went out to see these fighting young men and 
women who represent the very best in America. 

We first went to Fort Benning, Georgia. I have never 
been more inspired than when I saw the men who were 
taking their parachute jumps there, and when I saw them 
out practicing guerrilla warfare. 

Then we went to El Toro and Camp Pendleton for the 
Marines. 


Then we went out on the Enterprise carrier and spent 
the night with 5,000 men and saw them take 100 planes 
off in the afternoon and night and bring them in. The 
Enterprise, you know, has been on Yankee Station out in 
Vietnam and will be back out there again in January. 

Then we went to the Air Force where our fighter and 
bomber pilots were just coming from Vietnam—men 
with over 100 missions. 


Then we wound up in Yorktown with the Coast 
Guard. 


So we covered them all. 


I had dinner in the Captain’s cabin with enlisted men. 
They were looking down at the admirals who were sitting 
at the other end of the line. The fact that one of them was 
from Comfort, Texas, was purely coincidental. 

But I don’t need to tell you that these young men 
and women and their fighting comrades in Vietnam rep- 
resent the very best that this country produced. 

If there is one thing I learned from talking to all the 
generals, admirals, enlisted men, and the others, it is that 
we are giving them a quality product of manhood and 
womanhood today that they have never received before. 


That is no compliment to you and me, Ralph. But they 
are better than we were. 
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Every man there told me they were better than we were. 
That, we are very proud of. 

I know you veterans are very proud of it because we 
are going to need our best for the tough, demanding, un- 
finished business that is ahead. We have plenty of it. 

I want to get down to business very quickly because 
I have an idea and I want to make a sale. I want to 
promote you. I want to get you in here to roll up your 
sleeves and start doing something for these veterans, as 
you have been all of these years. 

Last year, 600,000 veterans returned to civilian life. 
Next year, it will be 800,000. Every month we are muster- 
ing out about 70,000 veterans—every month, 70,000. 

Eric Hoffer, our longshoreman friend from out there 
in California, calls these veterans the “seed of the future.” 
You city boys may not know what that means, but we 
farmers do. 

They are a very great, tremendous, natural resource— 
and national resource. We ought to realize that and 
recognize it. Their energies, their ambitions, and their 
efforts are going to determine what kind of a country we 
live in and the kind my grandson lives in. 

I want to plant this seed. I want to put it down where it 
will do the most good in the most fertile soil. I want it 
to grow. I want a harvest of educated children in this 
country because education is the guardian genius of 
democracy. If you don’t want totalitarianism, if you don’t 
want dictatorship, if you don’t want communism, you 
just pour the education to them. That is what we are 
doing. 

I talked to the leaders of the land-grant colleges this 
morning. I am talking about our elementary school prob- 
lems tomorrow, but I am talking to you now about edu- 
cated children. My own roots have been in the classroom. 
That is where the action is; that is where the future is. 
When I leave here, that is directly where I am going— 
to the classroom because nowhere is the challenge of to- 
morrow greater than it is in our schools and particularly 
in our elementary schools. 

Nowhere is it more real or more urgent than in the 
ghetto schools. 


I doubt that any of you here live in a ghetto. But you 
ought to live in one long enough to understand what 
it is about—and have a little compassion—to decide to 
do something about it. 


If we don’t, it is going to wreck our Nation. The 
children in these ghettos need the teaching most and they 
get it least. 


If you were a teacher, would you like to be a college 
professor, or would you like to be a high school teacher? 
Yes, in that order. And an elementary school teacher? 
Yes. Elementary school teacher in a ghetto? That is the 
last place you want to be. 


So that all the good ones are pulled out of there. We 
have to put somebody back there who wants to do 
something about cleaning up those ghettos and doing 
something about those poor children—the ones who need 
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it most. That is what I want to talk to you about right 
now. 

These are the children who can’t recognize the pic- 
ture of a teddy bear. This is a serious situation when we 
are living in a world where 4 out of 10 children, and 
4 out of 10 adults, and 4 out of 10 people cannot read 
“cat” and cannot spell “dog.” 

Then we talk about how proud we are of the 20th 
century. They are A-plus students when it comes to rec- 
ognizing a rat because they have had more experience 
with rats than they have had with teddy bears, or a 
garbage can, or a knife, or a beer bottle. 

They can’t tell you about colors because their lives 
are so drab. Why? Because too often there is no one in 
the house to ever teach them, no one to read to them, 
no one to give them any kind of good example, no one 
to give them loving discipline. 

We have two wonderful daughters. I think the thing 
that is helping them more than any other thing is every 
morning when they wake up, every night when they go 
to bed, and every time their mother sees them in the 
daytime she always says, “Remember, mother has got 
confidence in you and mama cares. You are loved. You 
are loved.”’ She says that to the two daughters all the 
time. 

But these poor ghetto children don’t have that, because 
their mother is gone and their father—they don’t have 
one sometimes because he is not there. 

Our figures show that between now and 1975 2% 
million teachers will enter or reenter elementary school 
teaching. We will only need 2.2 million. 

But here is the problem: Our high schools will have 
more than they need and our grade schools will not have 
what they need: 6,000 less than they will need every year 
between 1970 and 1975. But it is even worse than that. 

The schools that are going to suffer are the schools 
where the children need the teachers the most—the 
ghetto schools, the forgotten rural schools, the little border- 
town schools, the Indian reservation schools. 

The richer schools can pay higher salaries, they can 
offer better working conditions—they can hire the 
teachers. 

But the poor schools just cannot. Too often they get the 
dregs and the leftovers. They need the best teachers the 
most. They get the worst ones. 

Here is the job that I want you to do for me. Here is 
the new battleground where I think our veterans belong. 
I want them not only to protect our freedom abroad— 
I want them to protect our freedom and our liberty right 
here in our cities. 

I want to find veterans who want to teach. I want to 
give them the chance to teach these neglected children. 
They are teaching in Vietnam now. 

One of the things that I am most proud of is the 
compassion that our soldiers, particularly our Marines 
right up in the DMZ, are showing for poor children— 
their health problems, their education problems. They 
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fight all day and go at night to school to teach them. That 
is where I got this idea. 

Four and a half million veterans have been dis- 
charged since Korea. In that 41 million only 100,000 
of them are teaching—67,000 veterans are discharged 
every month and only 1,500 teach. 

So I want to encourage many more veterans to teach. 
All you veteran service officers from all of the States 
were invited here. Your representatives are here tonight. 
I got my picture made with you. Are you listening? 
I want to talk to you right now. 

I want to encourage more veterans to teach. If they 
don’t know how to teach now, I want to, with some of 
my Senators’ and Congressmen’s help, help them be 
taught how to teach themselves—and we want to teach 
them how to teach. 


These men and women have something rare, some- 
thing unusual, and I think something wonderful to offer 
if they have served in our uniform. They can bring to the 
ghetto classrooms what few others can. They can bring 
there whatever children need—example, experience, in- 
tegrity, honor, courage, faith, hope, and love of country 
demonstrated by being there when they needed you. 

There are too many children who do not have a father 
or brother in the house. The men of Vietnam can show 
them what a man can be and what a real man is like—and 
what a man should be. 


I don’t know anyone in the world who can show it 
better than the men who have worn the uniform in Viet- 
nam or other places and come out. 


So who knows what the challenge to democracy is 
better than they do? Many of our veterans are no strangers 
to the agonies of the ghetto. They know the suspicion and 
hostility of the ghetto. They fought for their own free- 
dom in the ghetto. Some of them came out of there. 

Then they went to fight for a nation’s freedom in Viet- 
nam. Now they can come home to continue the fight 
as teachers to win freedom for others who need them 
desperately. 

One month after I came into office I said: “Why can’t 
we lower the IQ requirement, the mental requirements, 
and why can’t we lower the physical requirements so 
we can get out and at least take some of these boys who 
might not be good soldiers or good fighters, but teach 
them to get up early in the morning to get a cold shower, 
shave and be on time—give them some discipline and 
training—and they might learn to mow a lawn. 

I sold Mr. McNamara on the plan. Then I got Senator 
Russell down and went hunting with him—and got him 
to agree to take 12,000. Now we have 100,000. They 
have already enlisted 49,000 who have an average of 
fifth grade reading ability. 

We are bringing them out of these places and putting 
them in there. You know the proudest thing I heard on 
this trip was one old, seasoned, crusty general came up to 
tell McNamara the story of the program. 
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We said, “What about these at the bottom of the heap 
who we brought in, that we are trying to train?” 

He said, “I got the shock of my life. We have 47 of 
them who are going to officer’s schools.” 

That shows you. I want to get some of these men who 
have come back from fighting for their country, trained 
to be teachers—we don’t know what we will call them; 
we will call them the Veterans Teachers or something— 
to come and go into these ghettos over the country; go 
there, stay with them, and live with them, and teach them 
so we can save those children, those cities, our country. 

Therefore tonight I am requesting and appointing the 
Veterans Administrator, William Driver—there has never 
been a better Government employee. He is like the rest 
of us—he has out-married himself. 

But I am asking Bill Driver to work closely with Secre- 
tary Gardner, Commissioner Howe, and to keep in con- 
tact with the House Veterans Committee, members of both 
parties, and the Senate Labor and Welfare Committee, 
and Finance, who handle veterans legislation—work 
closely with them—because I want them to develop a plan 
to enlist the returning veterans in this challenging new 
assignment. 

I want to invite your thoughts on it. I want your orga- 
nizations to give us any suggestions you can about it. 
I talked to Mr. McNamara about it during my lunch 
hour today when Mr. Bunker was sitting there. 

I said, “This is what I am going to suggest tonight if 
I can get there. I don’t want somebody undercutting me 
tomorrow. How do you feel about it? Is it a good idea or 
isn’t it?” 

He approves it wholeheartedly. 

So we will go out before these men are discharged and, 
with the help of the veterans organizations, we will say 
to these men, “You not only have protected our freedom 
wherever that flag has gone, you followed it and you 
brought it back without a stain on it. You can protect 
our citizens and our future right here at home by taking 
this job. If you are not qualified to do it now, we will 
qualify you to do it. We will give you training that is 
necessary and you get out there and give these children 
the kind of teaching they are entitled to in the richest 
nation in the world—that is going to have a gross na- 
tional product of $850 billion next year.” 

I think you care about the veterans. I think you care 
about the country. I don’t think I am presumptuous in 
assuming that. 


If you do care about the veterans, and you do care 
about the country, here is a chance to do something for 
both of them. 

You always have to pay for your supper. You have paid 
by listening. 

Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 7:47 p.m. in the East Room at the 
White House. As printed above, this item follows the text of the 
White House press release. 
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Industry-Government Special 
Travel Task Force 


Announcement of Appointment of Task Force To 
Recommend Ways To Improve the Balance of 
Payments With Respect to Travel. November 16, 1967 


President Johnson today announced the appointment 
of an Industry-Government Special Travel Task Force 
to make specific recommendations as to how the Federal 
Government can best increase foreign travel to the 
United States and thereby improve our balance of pay- 
ments. A reduction of the travel deficit, which arises 
when Americans spend more in travel abroad than for- 
eigners spend in travel here, will make an important con- 
tribution to our balance of payments. 

Robert M. McKinney of New Mexico will serve as 
working chairman of the Task Force. Former U.S. Am- 
bassador to Switzerland McKinney had served on an 
earlier Balance of Payments Task Force which recom- 
mended ways of promoting foreign investment in the 
United States. The Travel Task Force membership in- 
cludes distinguished leaders in the fields of travel, trans- 
portation, public relations, entertainment, publishing, 
hotel keeping, education, and public service. 

The President in his Economic Message in January 
1967 announced his intention to appoint this Task Force 
to advise as to ways of dealing with the problem of our 
balance of payments travel deficit. The travel deficit has 
continued to increase in recent years and it amounted 
to $1.6 billion in 1966. In his Economic Message the 
President noted that the most satisfactory way to arrest 
this increasing gap was not to limit American travel 
abroad but rather to stimulate and encourage foreign 
travel to the United States. 

The Special Travel Task Force will supplement the 
already existing Cabinet Task Force on Travel of which 
Vice President Hubert H. Humphrey is the Chairman. 

President Johnson has asked that the Special Travel 
Task Force do more than prepare a program that will 
meet our balance of payment objectives. The Presi- 
dent has asked that the Special Travel Task Force build 
into its program ways and means that will insure that more 
and more foreign visitors truly learn to know our country 
and our people. It is the view of the President that in- 
creased opportunities for contacts between Americans and 
visitors to the United States will inevitably and beneficially 
broaden the areas of mutual understanding between the 
peoples of the world. 

The President expressed the hope that the members 
of the Task Force would bear in mind his remarks made 
on August 11, 1965, when he said: 

“All Americans are really heirs of travelers who origi- 
nally came here from far across the seas to cast their lot 
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in this great country of ours. What we want now is for 
that tradition to be honored. We want Americans to travel. 
We want our friends from other lands to travel. Now we 
aren’t trying to discourage travel any place—we never 
have. There have been some misconceptions in that 
regard. But we are trying to encourage more travel to 
see more of the wonders and beauties of this vast and 
marvelous land of ours. 

“And we feel in doing that we will not only build a 
better country and a better people, but we will also make 
great contributions to our own industry and to our own 
system.” 

The President has asked the Special Travel Task Force 
to report to him no later than the early part of next 
summer. 


A list of industry and Government members of the 
Special Travel Task Force follows: 


Rosert M. McKinney (Chairman), chairman, The New Mexican, 
Inc., Santa Fe, N. Mex. 


WiL.taM Bernsac, president, Doyle, Dane, Bernbach, New York, 
N.Y. 


Daniet J. Boorstin, professor of history, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Joun A. Burns, Governor of Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii 


Epwarp E. Cartson, president, Western International Hotels, Inc., 
Seattle, Wash. 


Howarp L. Crark, president & chief executive officer, American 
Express Co., New York, N.Y. 


ARTHUR Frommer, president, Arthur Frommer, Inc., New York, 
N.Y. 


Frank HILpesBRAND, director, Texas Tourist Development Agency, 
Austin, Texas 


Frank N. Ixarp, president, American Petroleum Institute, New 
York, N.Y. 


Joun H. Jounson, editor and publisher, Johnson Publishing Co., 
Chicago, III. 


Witus G. Lipscoms (retired), vice president, traffic & sales, Pan- 
American World Airways, New York, N.Y. 


Winston V. Morrow, Jr., president, director & chief executive 
officer, Avis Rent A Car System, Inc., Garden City, N.Y. 


Witutam D. Patterson, vice president and secretary, Saturday 
Review, Inc., New York, N.Y. 


GeraLp SHapiro, vice president and general manager, Hertz Rent 
A Car Division, New York, N.Y. 


Lew R. WasseRMaN, president, Music Corp. of America, Universal 
City, Calif. 


AntHony M. Sotomon, Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs, 
Department of State 


WINTHROP KNow ton, Assistant Secretary for International Af- 
fairs, Department of the Treasury 


Harry M. SHoosuan, Deputy Under Secretary for Programs, De- 
partment of the Interior 


Donatp G. Accer, Assistant Secretary for International Affairs, 
Department of Transportation 


Cuartes S. Murpny, Chairman, Civil Aeronautics Board 


Anprew F. Brimmer, member of Board of Governors, Federal Re- 
serve System 


Joun W. Brack, Director, United States Travel Service, Depart- 
ment of Commerce 
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Medal of Honor 


The President’s Remarks Upon Presenting the Award 
to Staff Sergeant Charles B. Morris, USA, With the 
Citation and Additional Remarks by Gen. 

William C. Westmoreland. November 16, 1967 


THE PresweENt. Sergeant and Mrs. Morris, and Doug, 
Secretary Resor, General Johnson, General Westmore- 
land, distinguished Members of Congress from Virginia, 
and other Representatives here, distinguished guests: 


One of America’s greatest war correspondents wrote 
about courage—intimately and well. 

He called the decorations for bravery “pinnacles of 
triumph” in a man’s life, “that will stand out until the 
day he dies.” 

Ernie Pyle spoke for all wars—for all those moments 
when men must reach down into their deepest reserves 
of courage. He celebrated those times when men risk life 
for a principle—or risk life for a comrade—or risk their 
lives for their country. 

On whatever field, on whatever day—war is an agony 
of spirit and flesh and mind. 

After thousands of years of civilization, the saddest of 
human failures is this—the precious wealth of man’s 
courage must still today be spent on the battlefield. 

But all the wisdom of the earth has not yet found a way 
to preserve freedom without defending it. 

Staff Sergeant Charles Morris is one of those who de- 
fended freedom on the battlefield. He fought with dogged 
courage through long hours of hell. He fought far above 
and far beyond the call of any duty. 

Just a few days ago, I returned from a journey of 33 
hours and 6,000 miles, where I met thousands of Sergeant 
Morris’ comrades. 

I stood with American sailors on the deck of a mighty 
carrier, the Enterprise, at sea in the Pacific Ocean. I stood 
with our airmen under skies that were filled with Ameri- 
can power, many of them who had just finished their 100 
missions in Vietnam. I saluted the infantry, the Queen of 
the Battle, at Fort Benning, and the Marines at El Toro 
and Camp Pendleton. And I ended my trip at Yorktown 
with the gallant men of the Coast Guard. 

Some of the men that I saw were there just beginning 
their training for combat. 

Some of the men I saw had just returned from combat. 
They wore its badges—and many of them wore its 
wounds. 

I saw other badges, too. 

I saw the white carnations that were worn by wives of 
the missing men. 

I saw the loneliness on the faces of waiting families, 
and little boys and girls. 








I felt oh so humble to be among these men and women. 
But I also felt a towering pride—pride in them—pride in 
this nation. 

I realized that some good day, war was going to be only 
a shadowed memory. 

We will labor, with all of our passion and with all the 
strength God gives us, to quicken the coming of that day. 

But until it does come, our lives, our safety, and our 
hope of freedom’s survival are in the hands of all those 
like Sergeant Morris, all of those who serve—here and in 
Vietnam. 

Sergeant Charles Morris was there when America 
needed him. 

And I am so glad that his Commander, General West- 
moreland, could be here today to observe this ceremony 
concerning one of his very own soldiers. 

Once before, I stood with General Westmoreland at a 
ceremony for Sergeant Morris when he enjoyed one of 
his other “pinnacles of triumph.” It was at Cam Ranh 
Bay in Vietnam, just a little bit more than a year ago. 
Upon General Westmoreland’s suggestion I awarded 
Sergeant Morris the Distinguished Service Cross. 

Today, I am so proud to stand with him here in the 
East Room of the White House on a hero’s very high sum- 
mit—the Medal of Honor. 

Sergeant Morris, I don’t know anything more or any- 
thing better that I could say to you than all the American 
people for whom I am supposed to speak are grateful to 
you and appreciative that the Good Lord has given you to 
us and has brought you back. May God bless you. 

Secretary Resor will now read the citation. 


[At this point, Secretary of the Army Stanley R. Resor read the 
citation, as follows: ] 


The President of the United States of America, au- 
thorized by Act of Congress, March 3, 1863, has awarded 
in the name of The Congress the Medal of Honor to 


STAFF SERGEANT [THEN SERGEANT] CHARLES B. MORRIS, 
UNITED STATES ARMY 


for conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity in action at the 
risk of his life above and beyond the call of duty: 


While on a search and destroy mission in the Republic 
of Vietnam on 29 June 1966, Sergeant Morris was a 
leader of the point squad of a platoon of Company A, 2nd 
Battalion, 503rd Infantry. Seeing indications of the 
enemy’s presence in the area, Sergeant Morris deployed 
his squad and continued forward alone to make a recon- 
naissance. He unknowingly crawled within 20 meters of 
an enemy machine gun, whereupon the gunner fired, 
wounding him in the chest. Sergeant Morris instantly 
returned the fire and killed the gunner. Continuing to 
crawl within a few feet of the gun, he hurled a grenade 
and killed the remainder of the enemy crew. Although in 
pain and bleeding profusely, Sergeant Morris continued 
his reconnaissance. Returning to the platoon area, he re- 
ported the results of his reconnaissance to the platoon 
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leader. As he spoke the platoon came under heavy fire. 
Refusing medical attention for himself, he deployed his 
men in better firing positions confronting the entrenched 
enemy to his front. Then for eight hours the platoon en- 
gaged the numerically superior enemy force. Withdrawal 
was impossible without abandoning many wounded and 
dead. Finding the platoon “medic” dead, Sergeant Morris 
administered first aid to himself, and was returning to 
treat the wounded members of his squad with the 
“medic’s” first aid kit when he was again wounded. 
Knocked down and stunned, he regained consciousness 
and continued to treat the wounded, reposition his men, 
and inspire and encourage their efforts. Wounded again 
when an enemy grenade shattered his left hand, none- 
theless he personally took up the fight and armed and 
threw several grenades which killed a number of enemy 
soldiers. Seeing that an enemy machine gun had maneu- 
vered behind his platoon and was delivering fire upon his 
men, Sergeant Morris and another man crawled toward 
the gun to knock it out. His comrade was killed and Ser- 
geant Morris sustained another wound, but firing his 
rifle with one hand, he silenced the enemy machine gun. 
Returning to the platoon, he courageously exposed him- 
self to the devastating enemy fire to drag the wounded to a 
protected area, and with utter disregard for his personal 
safety and the pain he suffered, he continued to lead and 
direct the efforts of his men until relief arrived. Upon 
termination of the battle, important documents were 
found among the enemy dead revealing a planned am- 
bush of a Republic of Vietnam battalion. Use of this 
information prevented the ambush and saved many lives. 
Sergeant Morris’ conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity at 
the risk of his life above and beyond the call of duty were 
instrumental in the successful defeat of the enemy, saved 
many lives, and were in the highest traditions of the 
United States Army. 

Tue PresmENT. General Westmoreland, would you 
favor us by making a comment or two? 

General Westmoreland and I just finished a long 
briefing. 

General Westmoreland, Mrs. Westmoreland, and their 
daughter Margaret are our guests at the White House. 
We will be visiting together in the next few days. 

I thought you might like to say a few words. 

GENERAL WESTMORELAND. Mr. President, I thank 
you for this honor indeed. 

It so happens that I know Sergeant Morris. We are not 
only fellow soldiers, but we are friends. I saw him at Cam 
Ranh Bay when he was decorated with the Distinguished 
Service Cross by our Commander in Chief. 

I saw him in the hospital. I saw him several times in 
the hospital. The indomitable spirit that he displayed on 
the battlefield when he earned this, our Nation’s highest 
award, he displayed in the hospital every time I saw 
him—-self-confident, proud to be a soldier, proud to serve 
his country in their fight against communism, proud to 
be an American. 
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| recall, Mr. President, when you honored us by com- 
ing to Cam Ranh Bay to see the troops on the battlefield 
in South Vietnam. I told you while trooping the line that 
never in all history had a Commander in Chief com- 
manded finer troops than are now commanded by Presi- 
dent Johnson around the world, but particularly—in ac- 
cordance with my personal knowledge—on the battle- 
field in South Vietnam. 

This American fighting man is represented today by 
Sergeant Morris. 

] am proud to be here to participate in this ceremony 
and to have the opportunity to see this man justly awarded 
and to be able to personally congratulate him. 


yore: The President spoke at 1:20 p.m. in the East Room at the 
White House. 


THE PRESIDENT’S 
NEWS CONFERENCE OF 
NOVEMBER 17, 1967 


Tue PRESENT. Good morning, ladies and gentlemen. 


I will be glad to take your questions. Mr. Smith? Mr. 
Cormier? 


Force LEVELS IN VIETNAM 


Q. Do you think that at this point our force levels 
in Vietnam will begin to level off in authorized strength, 
or do you think more troops may be needed in the future? 

THE Presipent. We have previously considered and 
approved the recommendations of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff for the force level. 

General Westmoreland discussed this at some length 
with me last night and this morning. He anticipates no 
increase in that level. 

Mr. Smith? 


APPRAISING CRITICISMS OF THE PRESIDENT 


Q. Mr. President, we are getting close to the end of 
your fourth year in office. You have been subjected to a 


| great deal of personal criticism, ranging from a Senator 


inyour own party planning to run—— 

Tue Present. I am generally familiar with that. 

Q. ——to the preacher in Williamsburg. I wonder 
how you appraise this personally? 

Tue PresIpENT. It is not a surprise. I am aware 
that this has happened to the 35 Presidents who pre- 
ceded me. No public official, certainly not one who has 
been in public life 35 years as I have been, would fail 
lo expect criticism. 

There is a different type of criticism. There is a dif- 
ference between constructive dissent and storm-trooper 


bullying, howling, and taking the law into your own 
hands. 
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I think that the President must expect that those in 
the other party will frequently find it necessary to find 
fault and to complain—to attempt to picture to the people 
that the President should be replaced. 

It is also true in all parties that there are divisions. We 
don’t all think alike. If we did, one man would be doing all 
the thinking. 

So you have divisions in parties. We have perhaps more 
than our share sometimes. But I am sure the Republicans 
think that, too. 

When you get into a political year, with the help and 
advice and the abetting that the press can do, and the 
assistance that the opposing party can do—because it is 
to their interest to try to destroy you in order to have 
a place for themselves—and you take the divisions in your 
own party, and they concentrate, then it does seem to 
mount up and at times occupy a great deal of public 
attention. 

But I don’t think it is unusual for a President to be 
criticized. That seems to be one of the things that goes 
with the job. 

Not many of us want to say “I failed,” or “I made a 
mistake,” or “We shouldn’t have done that,” or “This 
shouldn’t have happened.” 

It is always easier to say that someone over there is 
wrong. The President is more or less a lightning rod. At 
least I have seen that in this country. 

I remember, to take one or two illustrations, when 
President Truman very courageously and, I think, very 
wisely went into Korea. 

One of our pollsters dashed out with a poll—Dr. Gal- 
lup—and found that that position was approved by about 
81 percent. Six months later, when the sacrifices were 
evident and the problems began to appear, the same 
pollster, talking to the same people, found that this had 
dropped from 81 to 26 percent. 

Those things have happened in all of our crises—eco- 
nomic, domestic, and international. A President learns 
to expect them and learns to live with them. 

The important thing for every man who occupies this 
place is to search as best he can to get the right answer; 
to try to find out what is right; and then do it without 
regard to polls or without regard to criticism. 

Mr. Scherer? 


THE Bomsinc or NortH VIETNAM 


Q. Mr. President, a good many Americans have said 
that a stop to the bombing is worth trying just to see 
if North Vietnam will respond. What is your view on this? 

Tue Preswent. North Vietnam has responded. Their 
statement this week in the Hanoi newspaper in response 
to my statement from the Enterprise is very clear and 
very compelling. It should answer any person in this 
country who has ever felt that stopping the bombing 
alone would bring us to the negotiating table. 

Hanoi made it very clear in response to my appeal from 
the Enterprise that their position, in effect, was the same 
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as it has always been. It was the same as enunciated in Ho 
Chi Minh’s letter to me which Ho Chi Minh made public. 

There are some hopeful people and there are some 
naive people in this country—and there are some political 
people. 

But anyone who really wants to know what the position 
of North Vietnam is should read what the spokesmen of 
North Vietnam say. 

That is best summarized in Mr. Ho Chi Minh’s letter 
to the President that he made public, that is on the record, 
that he has never changed. 

So all of these hopes, dreams, and idealistic people 
going around are misleading and confusing and weaken- 
ing our position. 

Mr. Boyd. 


THe Vretconc’s WILLINGNESS To NEGOTIATE 


Q. Do you have any evidence that the Vietcong might 
be moving toward the position of wanting to negotiate 
separate from Hanoi and, if so, what would be your 
attitude toward negotiating with them? 

THE PRESIDENT. I would prefer to handle our negotia- 
tions through diplomatic channels with whomsoever we 
may negotiate. 

I don’t think this is the place to do our negotiating, Mr. 
Boyd. We are very anxious to find a solution that will 
bring an end to the war. } 

As we have stated many times, we are ready to meet 
and discuss that with the officials of Hanoi and the Viet- 
cong will have no problem in having their voice fully 
heard and considered. 

But I think that it would be better if we would wait 
until opportunity develops along that line and then do it 
through our trained diplomats. 

Mr. Davis. 


REFLECTIONS AFTER 4 YEARS IN OFFICE 


Q. Mr. President, a minute ago you talked about the 
job of being President. This Wednesday you are going to 
complete 4 years in the office of President. I wonder if 
you could reflect for a moment on the Presidency and 
what have been your greatest satisfactions and what are 
your greatest disappointments. 

Tue Present. I think we had better do that a little 
later. I can’t tell all the good things that have happened 
or the bad ones, either, in these 4 years in a 30-minute 
press conference. I would be charged with filibustering. 

But we primarily want to think of the future—not the 
past. 

It has been almost two centuries since our Revolution 
and since we won our freedom. We have come a long 
way during that period. But we have much farther to go, 
as you can see from our education and health and city 
statistics, and farm statistics. 

As long as there are four people out of every ten in the 
world who can’t spell “cat,” or can’t write “dog,” we 
have much to do. 
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I am particularly proud of what we have done in edv. 
cation—from Head Start to adult education, where men 
and women past 70 are learning to read and write for the 
first time. 

I am very pleased, for instance, that we have raised our 
contributions from the Federal Government to higher 
education from 16 percent to 24 percent in the last 4 years 
while the States have remained practically static. 


— 





We have made revolutionary strides in education, in 
health, in conservation, where we are probably taking | 
in as much land in the public domain for the first time 
in years as we are letting out. 

We feel that we have brought a degree of stability into 
our international relations to this hemisphere through the 
Alliance for Progress and our meetings at Punta del Este. 

Working with other nations, we have made material 
advances in helping underdeveloped nations in Africa. 

We are very pleased with what has come out of our 
meetings with the Germans and with the British in con- 
nection with our trilateral talks; what has come out of 
our Kennedy Round meetings; the several treaties that 
we have negotiated with the Soviet Union, and the one | 
that we are working on so hard now—the nonprolifera- 
tion treaty. 

We are happy that 9 million more people have good- 
paying jobs today than had them when I came into this 
office. 

But these are things of the past, and we should accept. 
They are here. We want to preserve them. 

But the important problems are ahead. What is the 
next century going to be like? What is the third century 
going to be like? 

As long as the ancient enemies are rampant in the 
world—illiteracy, ignorance, disease, poverty, and war— 
there is much for government to do. 

We are working on that now. We will be talking more 
to you about that, Mr. Davis, in the months ahead. 

Mr. Horner? 


ASSESSMENT OF SITUATION IN VIETNAM 


Q. Mr. President, in view of your talks this week with 
General Westmoreland, Ambassador Bunker and others, 
what is your present assessment of our progress and pros- 
pects in Vietnam? 

THE PRESIDENT. I will repeat to you their assessment, 
because they are the ones who are in the best position to 
judge things locally. I will give you my evaluation of 
what they have said. 

First, I think every American’s heart should swell with 
pride at the competence and capacity of our leadership 
in Vietnam. 

I believe, and our allied people believe, that we have a 
superior leadership. It is the best that the United States 
of America can produce—in experience, in judgment, in | 
training, in general competence. 


——Ew 
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I have had three meetings with Ambassador Bunker 
and three with General Westmoreland. I had coffee with 
him at length this morning, just before I came here. 

Our American people, when we get in a contest of any 
kind—whether it is in a war, an election, a football game, 
or whatever it is—want it decided and decided quickly; 
get in or get out. 

They like that curve to rise like this [indicating a sharp 
rise] and they like the opposition to go down like this 
[indicating a sharply declining line}. 

That is not the kind of war we are fighting in Vietnam. 

We made our statement to the world of what we would 
do if we had Communist aggression in that part of the 
world in 1954. 

We said we would stand with those people in the face 
of common danger. 

The time came when we had to put up or shut up. We 
put up. We are there. We don’t march out and have a big 
battle each day in a guerrilla war. It is a new kind of war 
for us. So it doesn’t move that fast. 

Summarizing and trying to be fully responsive to your 
question in the time allotted, we are moving more like this 
[indicating gradual rise]. They are moving more like this 
[indicating decline|, instead of straight up and straight 
down. 

We are making progress. We are pleased with the re- 
sults that we are getting. 

We are inflicting greater losses than we are taking. 

Amidst the horrors of war—and more people have 
been killed trying to vote in South Vietnam than have 
been killed by bombs in North Vietnam, according to the 
North Vietnam figures—in the midst of all the horrors of 
war, in guerrilla fighting in South Vietnam, we have had 
five elections in a period of a little over 14 months. 

There was great doubt whether we could have any. 
It took us from 1776 to 1789—not 13 months but 13 
years—to get a Constitution with our Anglo-Saxon back- 
ground and all the training we had. 

To think that here in the midst of war, when the gre- 
nades are popping like firecrackers all around you, that 
two-thirds or three-fourths of the people would register 
and vote, and have 5 elections in 13 months—and 
through the democratic process select people at the local 
level, a Constituent Assembly, a House of Representa- 
tives, a Senate, a President and a Vice President—that is 
encouraging. 

The fact that the population under free control has 
constantiy risen, and that under Communist control has 
constantly gone down, is a very encouraging sign. 

The improvement that has been made by the South 
Vietnamese themselves in putting in reforms, in announc- 
ing other programs, and in improving their own Army, 
is a matter of great satisfaction to Ambassador Bunker 
and to General Westmoreland. 

We have a lot to do yet. A great many mistakes have 
been made. We take two steps forward and slip back one. 
It is not all perfect by any means. 
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There are a good many days when we get a C minus 
instead of an A plus. 

But overall, we are making progress. We are satisfied 
with that progress. Our allies are pleased with that 
progress. Every country that I know in that area that is 
familiar with what is happening thinks it is absolutely 
essential that Uncle Sam keep his word and stay there 
until we can find an honorable peace. 

If they have any doubts about it, Mr. Ho Chi Minh— 
who reads our papers and who listens to our radio, who 
looks at our television—if he has any doubts about it, 
I want to disillusion him this morning. 

We keep our commitments. Our people are going to 
support the men who are there. The men there are going 
to bring us an honorable peace. 

Mr. Reynolds? 


Hanor’s INTERPRETATION OF PuBLIC OPINION 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Q. Mr. President, Hanoi may be interpreting current 
public opinion polls to indicate that you will be replaced 
next year. How should this affect the campaign in this 
country? 

Tue Preswent. I don’t know how it will affect the 
campaign in this country. Whatever interpretation Hanoi 
might make that would lead them to believe that Uncle 
Sam—whoever may be President—is going to pull out 
and it will be easier for them to make an inside deal with 
another President, then they will make a serious 
misjudgment. 


Mr. Rather? 


THE PRESIDENT’S PLANS For 1968 


Q. Are you going to run next year? 


Tue Present. I will cross that bridge when I get 
to it, as I have told you so many times, Mr. Rather. 


PROSPECTS FOR PASSAGE OF TAX BILL 


Q. Mr. President, there are increasing statements from 
Capitol Hill that say your tax bill is dead for this session 
of Congress. Is there any plan on the part of your adminis- 
tration to try and revive this before Congress leaves; and, 
secondly, if not, what plans might you have next year to 
avert this inflationary trend that we are told will be 
coming? 

Tue Present. We want very much to have a tax bill 
just as quickly as we can get it. We think the sound, 
prudent, fiscal policy requires it. We are going to do 
everything that the President and the administration can 
do to get that tax bill. 

I would be less than frank if I didn’t tell you that I have 
no indication whatever that Mr. Mills or Mr. Byrnes or 
the Ways and Means Committee is likely to report a tax 
bill before they adjourn. 

I feel that one of our failures in the administration has 
been our inability to convince the Congress of the wisdom 
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of fiscal responsibility and the necessity of passing a tax 
bill not only for the effect it will have on the inflationary 
developments, but the effect it will have on the huge 
deficit that we are running. 

I think one of the great mistakes that the Congress will 
make is that Mr. Ford and Mr. Mills have taken this 
position that they cannot have any tax bill now. They will 
live to regret the day when they made that decision. Be- 
cause it is a dangerous decision. It is an unwise decision. 

I think that the people of America—none of whom 
want to pay taxes—any pollster can walk out and say: 
“Do you want to pay more tax?” Of course you will say, 
“No, I don’t want to pay tax.” 

But if you ask him if he wants inflation; do you want 
prices to increase 5 or 6 percent; do you want a deficit of 
$30 or $35 billion; do you want to spend $35 billion more 
than you are taking in? I think the average citizen would 
say: “No.” 

Here at the height of our prosperity when our Gross 
National Product is going to run at $850 billion, when we 
look at the precedents of what we have done in past 
wars—in Korea when President Truman asked for a 
tax increase, people supported it. 

This request has been before the Congress since last 
January. They have finished most of the appropriations 
bills. I read the story this morning. It looks like out of 
$145 billion they will roughly cut a billion dollars in 
expenditures. 

But they will cut several billion from revenues because 
of inaction, because people don’t like to stand up and do 
the unpopular thing of assuming responsibility that men 
in public life are required to do sometime. 

I know it doesn’t add to your polls and your popularity 
to say we have to have additional taxes to fight this war 
abroad and fight the problems in our cities at home. But 
we can do it with the Gross National Product we have. 
We should do it. And I think when the American people 
and the Congress get the full story they will do it. 

We have failed up to now to be able to convince them. 
But we are going to continue to try in every way that is 
proper. 

Miss Means? 


INTENTIONS OF SENATOR EUGENE McCaARTHY 


Q. Senator McCarthy has said he is considering op- 
posing you in the presidential primaries because he be- 
lieves it would be a healthy thing to debate Vietnam in 
the primaries, for the party and for the country, too. Do 
you agree with him? What effect do you think this would 
have on your own candidacy? 

THE Present. I don’t know how I am going to 
be, after all this opposition develops, so far as my state 
of health is concerned. But I am very healthy today. I 
don’t know whether this criticism has contributed to my 
good health or not. 

I don’t know what Senator McCarthy is going to do. 
I am not sure that he knows what he plans to do. We had 
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better just wait and see, until there is something definite 
there, and meet it when it is necessary. 
Miss Hanschman? 


Pus.iic OPINION ON VIETNAM 


Q. Why do you think there is so much confusion, 
frustration, and difference of opinion in this country 
about the war in Vietnam? 

Tue Preswent. There has always been confusion, 
frustration, and difference of opinion when there is a war 
going on. 

There was in the Revolutionary War when only about 
a third of the people thought that was a wise move. A 
third of them opposed it, and a third were on the sideline. 

That was true when all of New England came down 
to secede in Madison’s administration in the War of 1812, 
and stopped in Baltimore. They didn’t quite make it be- 
cause Andrew Jackson’s results in New Orleans came in. 

They were having a party there that night. The next 
morning they came and told the President they wanted 
to congratulate him—that they thought he was right all 
along, although they had come from Boston to Baltimore 
in a secessionist move. 

That was true in the Mexican War when the Congress 
overwhelmingly voted to go in and later passed a resolu- 
tion that had grave doubts about it. Some of the most 
bitter speeches were made. They were so bitter they 
couldn’t be published. They had to hold up publication 
of them for 100 years. 

I don’t have to remind you of what happened in the 
Civil War. People were here in the White House begging 
Lincoln to concede and work out a deal with the Con- 
federacy when word came to him of his victories. They 
told him that Pennsylvania was gone; that Illinois had 
no chance. 

Those pressures come to a President. 

You know what President Roosevelt went through, 
and President Wilson in World War I. He had some Sena- 
tors from certain areas then that gave him very serious 
problems until victory was assured. 

Now, when you look back upon it, there are very few 
people who would think that Wilson, Roosevelt, or 
Truman were in error. 

We are going to have this criticism. We are going to 
have these differences. 

No one likes war. All people love peace. But you can’t 
have freedom, Miss Hanschman, without defending it. 


Tue CuTBACK IN Foreicn Arp 


Q. Mr. President, the foreign aid authorization has 
been cut back nearly a third from what you requested. 
What is the impact of this economy? 

Tue Presiwent. At a time when the richest nation in 
the world is enjoying more prosperity than it has ever had 
before, when we carefully tailor our requests to the very 
minimum that we think is essential—the lowest request 
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that we have had in years—and then Congress cuts it 
331% percent. I think it is a mistake. It is a serious mistake. 

When you consider that $1 billion that we are attempt- 
ing to save there, out of the $850 billion that we will 
produce, we ought to reconsider that decision. What we 
are doing with that money not only can give great help 
to underdeveloped nations; but that, in itself, can pre- 
vent the things that cause war where you are required to 
spend billions to win it. 

I would rather have a little preventive medicine. Every 
dollar that we spend in our foreign assistance, trying to 
help poor people help themselves, is money well spent. 

I don’t think we overdid it. I don’t think we went too 
far. But I think the Congress has, in the reductions it has 
made. 

Again, it is popular to go back home and say, “Look 
what I did for you. I cut out all these foreign expendi- 
tures.” 

But when the trouble develops—the people who are 
starving, the people who are ignorant, illiterate, and 
diseased—and wars spring up and we have to go in, we 
will spend much more than we would if we had taken an 
ounce of prevention. 


Mr. Morgan? 


THE VIETNAM DISSENTERS 


Q. Mr. President, some people on the air and in print 
accuse you of trying to label all criticism of your Vietnam 
policy as unpatriotic. Could you tell us whether you have 
guidelines in which you are enabled to separate conscien- 
tious dissent from irresponsible dissension? 

Tue Preswent. No. I haven't called anyone un- 
patriotic. I haven’t said anything that would indicate that. 

The wicked fleeth when no one pursueth, sometimes. 

I do think that some people are irresponsible, make 
untrue statements, and ought to be cautious and careful 
when they are dealing with the problem involving their 
men at the front. 

There is a great deal of difference, as I said a moment 
ago, between criticism, indifference, and responsible 
dissent—all of which we insist on and all of which we pro- 
tect—and storm-trooper bullying, throwing yourself down 
in the road, smashing windows, rowdyism, and every time 
a person attempts to speak to try to drown him out. 

We believe very strongly in preserving the right to differ 
in this country, and the right to dissent. If I have done a 
good job of anything since I have been President, it is to 
insure that there are plenty of dissenters. 

There is not a person in this press corps that can’t write 
what he wants to write. Most of them do write what they 
want to. I say “want” advisedly. I want to protect that. 
Our Congress wants to protect it. 

But if I, by chance, should say, “I am not sure you saw 
all the cables on this and you are exactly right; let me 
explain the other side of it,’ I would hope that you 
wouldn’t say I am lambasting my critics, or that I am 
assailing someone. 
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What I am trying to do is to preserve my right to give 
the other side. I don’t think one side ought to dominate 
the whole picture. 

So what I would say is, let’s realize that we are in the 
midst of a war. Let’s realize that there are 500,000 of our 
boys out there who are risking their lives to win that war. 
Let’s ask ourselves what it is we can do to help. 

If you think you can make a contribution and help them 
by expressing your opinion and dissenting, then do it. 

But then if the Secretary of State starts to explain his 
viewpoint, don’t send out instructions all over the country 
and say, “When he starts to talk and says ‘Mr. Chairman,’ 
stamp your feet. When he comes to the end of a sentence, 
all of you do this, and at the third sentence, all of you boo.” 

I am amazed that the press in this country, who insist 
on the right to live by the First Amendment, and to be 
protected by it, doesn’t insist that these storm-trooper 
tactics live by the First Amendment, too, and that they 
be wiped out. 

I think the time has come when it would be good for 
all of us to take a new, fresh look at dissent. 

We welcome responsible dissent. But there is a great 
deal of difference between responsible dissent and some 
of the things that are taking place in this country which 
I consider to be extremely dangerous to our national inter- 
est, and I consider not very helpful to the men who are 
fighting the war for us. 

‘Everyone must make that judgment for himself. 

I have never said anyone was unpatriotic. I don’t ques- 
tion these people’s motives. I do question their judgment. 

I can’t say that this dissent has contributed much to 
any victories we have had. 

I can’t say that these various proposals that range from 
a Senator to a county commissioner to a mayor of a city 
have really changed General Westmoreland’s plan much, 
or Ambassador Bunker’s approach. The papers are filled 
with it every day. 

So I think you have to consider it for what you think 
it is worth and make your own judgment. 

That is the theory of the First Amendment. 

We don’t stop the publication of any papers. We don’t 
fine anyone for something they say. We just appeal to 
them to remember that they don’t have the privilege at 
the moment of being out there fighting. 

Please count to 10 before you say something that hurts 
instead of helps. 

We know that most people’s intentions are good. We 
don’t question their motives. We have never said they 
are unpatriotic, although they say some pretty ugly things 
about us. 

People who live in glass houses shouldn’t be too anxious 
to throw stones. 


U.S. Arms IN VIETNAM 


Q. Mr. President, is your aim in Vietnam to win the 
war or to seek a compromised, negotiated solution? 
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TuHeE Present. I think our aims in Vietnam have 
been very clear from the beginning. They are consistent 
with the SEATO Treaty, with the Atlantic Charter, and 
with the many statements that we have made to the Con- 
gress in connection with the Tonkin Gulf Resolution. The 
Secretary of State has made this clear dozens and dozens 
of times—and I made it enough that I thought even all 
the preachers in the country had heard about it. 

That is, namely, to protect the security of the United 
States. We think the security of the United States is defi- 
nitely tied in with the security of Southeast Asia. 

Secondly, to resist aggression. When we are a party 
to a treaty that says we will do it, then we carry it out. 

I think if you saw a little child in this room who was 
trying to waddle across the floor and some big bully came 
along and grabbed it by the hair and started stomping it, 
I think you would do something about it. 

I think that we thought we made a mistake when we 
saw Hitler moving across the landscape of Europe. The 
concessions that were made by the men carrying um- 
brellas at that time—TI think in retrospect we thought that 
was a mistake. 

So as a consequence, in 1954 under the leadership of 
President Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles, we had a 
SEATO Treaty. 

It was debated, it was considered and it was gone 
into thoroughly by the Senate. The men who presented 
that Treaty then said, “This is dangerous. The time may 
come when we may have to put up or shut up.” 

But we ought to serve notice in Asia now as we refused 
to serve notice in Europe a few years ago that we will 
resist aggression—that we will stand against someone who 
seeks to gobble up little countries, if those little countries 
call upon us for our help. 

I didn’t vote for that Treaty. I was in the bagel. 
Senator Kennedy didn’t vote for it—the late President— 
he was in the hospital. Senator Dirksen didn’t vote for it. 
But 82 Senators did vote for it. They knew what was in 
that Treaty. 

The time came when we had to decide whether we 
meant what we said when we said our security was tied 
in to their security and that we would stand in unison in 
the face of danger. 


We are doing that. We are doing it against whoever 
combines out there to promote aggression. We are going 
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to do whatever we think is necessary to protect the security 
of South Vietnam—and let those people determine for 
themselves what kind of a government they have. 

We think they are moving along very quickly in that 
direction to developing a democratic procedure. 

Third, we are going to do whatever it is necessary to do 
to see that the aggressor does not succeed. 

Those are our purposes. Those are our goals. We are 
going to get a lot of advice to do this or to do that. We are 
going to consider it all. But for years West Point (and the 
other service academies) has been turning out the best 
military men produced anywhere in the world. 

For years we have had in our Foreign Service trained and 
specialized people. We have in 110 capitals today the 
best brains we can select. 

Under constitutional arrangements the President must 
look to his Secretary of State, to his foreign policy, to his 
Ambassadors, to the cables and views that they express, 
to his leaders like the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and to General 
Westmoreland and others—and carefully consider every- 
thing they say and then do what he thinks is right. 

That is not always going to please a county commis- 
sioner, nor a mayor, nor a member of a legislature. It 
never has in any war we have ever been in been a favorite 
of the Senate. 

The leaders on the military committees and the leaders 
in other posts have frequently opposed it. 

Champ Clark, the Speaker of the House, opposed the 
draft in Woodrow Wilson’s administration. The Chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee—with the 
exception of Senator Vandenberg—almost invariably has 
found a great deal wrong with the Executive in the field 
of foreign policy. 

There is a division there. There is some frustration 
there. 

Those men express it and they have a right to. They 
have a duty to do it. 

But it is also the President’s duty to look and see what 
substance they have presented, how much they thought it 
out, what information they have, how much knowledge 
they have received from General Westmoreland or Am- 
bassador Bunker, whoever it is; how familiar they are 
with what is going on; and whether you really think you 
ought to follow their judgment or follow the judgment of 
the other people. 
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MONDAY, NOVEMBER 20, 1967 


I do that every day. Some days I have to say to our 
ple: “Let us try this plan that Senator X has sug- 
gested.” And we do. 

We are doing that with the United Nations resolution. 
We have tried several times to get the United Nations 
to play a part in trying to bring peace in Vietnam. 

The Senate thinks that this is the way to do it. More 
than 50 of them have signed a resolution. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee had a big 
day yesterday. They reported two resolutions in one day. 

I have my views. I have my views about really what 
those resolutions will achieve. But I also have an obliga- 
tion to seriously and carefully consider the judgments of 
the other branch of the Government. And we are going 
to do it. 

Even though we may have some doubts about what 
will be accomplished, that they think may be accom- 
plished, if it is a close question we will bend to try to meet 
their views because we think that is important. 

We have already tried the United Nations before, but 
we may try it again because they have hopes and they 
believe that this is the answer. We will do everything that 
we can to make it the answer. 

I don’t want to hurt its chances by giving any predic- 
tions at this moment. 


We will consider the views that everyone suggests. 
Reporter: Thank you, Mr. President. 


NOTE: President Johnson’s one hundred and fourteenth news con- 
ference was held in the East Room at the White House at 11 a.m. 
on Friday, November 17, 1967. The news conference was broad- 
cast live on radio and television. 
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Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press but not made public as 
formal White House press releases during the period cov- 
ered by this issue. Appointments which appear below in 


‘the list of nominations submitted to the Senate are not 


included in this listing. 
November 14 


The President has authorized an additional $71 
million in Federal disaster assistance funds for relief and 
recovery work in Texas following Hurricane Beulah. 


November 16 


A 40-pound Thanksgiving turkey from Utah was pre- 
sented to the President at the White House by representa- 
tives of the National Turkey Federation and the Poultry 
and Egg National Board. Senator Everett Dirksen was 
also present for the 22d annual presentation ceremony. 


The poster child for National Retarded Children’s 
Week, 11-year-old Kim Fisher of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
visited with the President at the White House. 

The President was presented with the first copy of the 
book, “The Political Principles of Robert A. Taft,” by 
Dr. Russell Kirk. Present for the presentation at the White 
House were Dr. Kirk, Congressman Robert Taft, Jr., 
Senator Harry Byrd, Jr., Senator Joseph D. Tydings, 
and Mrs. Preston Davie, chairman of the Robert A. Taft 
Institute of Government. 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE‘ 


Submitted November 14, 1967 


FRANCISCO R. SANTOS, of Guam, to be United 
States Marshal for the District of Guam 
for the term of 4 years, vice Antonio C. 
Baza, retired. 


Submitted November 17, 1967 


CHARLES W. BOWSHER, of Illinois, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 


to be 


POSTMASTERS (list of 15 names). 


1 Does not include promotions of members 
of the Uniformed Services, nominations to 
the Service Academies, or nominations of 
Foreign Service Officers. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The releases listed below, made public by 
the Office of the White House Press Secretary 
during the period covered by this issue, are 
not included in the issue. 


Released November 9, 1967 


The President’s remarks at the Jewish Labor 
Committee’s dinner honoring George 
Meany (advance text) . 


Released November 10, 1967 


Remarks of the President at Fort Benning, 
Georgia (advance text) . 

The President’s remarks at El Toro Marine 
Corps Air Station (advance text) . 

Remarks of the President at Camp Pendleton, 
California, on the 192d anniversary of the 
Marine Corps (advance text) . 
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CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES—Continued 


Released November 11, 1967 


The President’s remarks at sunrise cere- 
monies on the flight deck of the U.S. 
Enterprise (advance text). 


Remarks of the President at McConnell Air 
Force Base, Kansas (advance text). 


The President’s remarks at Langley Air Force 
Base, Virginia (advance text). 


Remarks of the President at Yorktown Coast 
Guard Station, Virginia (advance text). 


Released November 14, 1967 

Biography of S. Sgt. Charles Bedford Morris, 
USA. 

The President’s toast at a dinner honoring 
Prime Minister Sato of Japan (advance 
text). 


Released November 15, 1967 
Remarks of the President hy telephone to the 


convention of educational leaders at 
Columbus, Ohio (advance text). 


Released November 16, 1967 


The President’s remarks upon presenting the 
Medal of Honor to S. Sgt. Charles B. 
Morris, USA (advance text). 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved November 9, 1967 


shit meteirnnes Private Law 90-141 


An Act to provide for the conveyance of 
the interest held by the United States in 
certain real property situated in the State 
of Georgia. 


Approved November 13, 1967 


PE WO carne eeee Public Law 90-134 


District of Columbia Appropriation Act, 
1968. 


ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT—Continued 


Approved November 14, 1967 


ae eee Public Law 90-136 
An Act to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to construct, operate, and main. 
tain the Nebraska Mid-State division, Mis. 
souri River Basin project, and for other 
purposes. 


2 ROR ee Public Law 90-135 
Alaska Communications Disposal Act. 
i eee, Se Public Law 90-137 


Foreign Assistance Act of 1967. 
Approved November 15, 1967 


Bets GUE Sarccseecendace Public Law 90-138 
An Act to amend Public Law 87-752 (76 
Stat. 749) to eliminate the requirement of 
a reservation of certain mineral rights to 
the United States. 


Approved November 16, 1967 


Ge asessacerosesses Public Law 90-139 
An Act to authorize the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to sell certain land in Lander, Wy- 
oming, and for other purposes. 


Sy Ra eemerenst ene eer oe Public Law 90-140 
An Act to extend for three years the spe- 
cial milk programs for the Armed Forces 
and veterans hospitals. 


GS. TR, Tc cccascccas Public Law 90-141 
Joint Resolution extending the duration 
of copyright protection in certain cases. 


ee ee Public Law 90-142 
An Act authorizing the use of additional 
funds to defray certain increased costs 
associated with the construction of the 
small-boat harbor at Manele Bay, Lanai, 
Hawaii, and for other purposes. 


Di Pe naa ennicmadedeme Public Law 90-143 
An Act to cancel certain construction 
costs and irrigation assessments charge- 
able against lands of the Fort Peck Indian 
Reservation, Montana. 
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King Hussein, U:S. visit.....-------- 1542 
U.S. Ambassador to-----..--------- 1403 
SU, Tels bik theme cee nenaeuseca 1444 
Justice, Department of 
Appropriations for 1968__._.-------- 1540 
Assistant Attorney General, Civil Di- 
TL stageerescedcanccumemawwke 1378 
Solicitor General_._..---- 1379, 1403, 1469 
Special Assistant to Attorney Gen- 

PP racwinnunndddacmhckaadneaareion 1378 
PRIN Wop ckciicsenncinnnmaee 1430 
ee ee 1438 
reer 1430 
Khoman, Foreign Minister Thanat__.. 1402 
Killian, Dr. James R., Jr_--.- 1530, 1531, 1543 
Kirkland, Joseph Lane__--.---------- 1430 
ne 1402 
Klocko, Maj. Gen. Richard P_---- 1539, 1543 
Korea, Ambassador Dong Jo Kim-_-_---- 1542 
RA, ‘UN Dib bitdcccwosemccnwens 1430 


Labor, Department of, appropriation 
for 1968, statement................ 
Langley Research Center, 50th anni- 


a en ne tener ae 1387 
Laos 
Crown Prince Vong Savang, US. 
WS. cpusenicctdbssinceataneusscnce 1539 
Prime Minister Souvanna Phouma, 
ne 1455, 1456, 1464 
Larson, Maj. Gen. Jess__._-..__------ 1433 
Latin America, multinational program 
for science and technology---------- 1530 
Lee, Maj. Howard V__----------- 1454, 1473 
Lee Kuan Yew, Prime Minister_-____-_- 1449, 
1452, 1453 
Legislative Conference, National, re- 
RE  cccnarncnaknekicscnnuwamniinuie 1372 
ee 1470, 1481 


Letters, Memorandums, Etc. 

American Bar Association’s Special 
Committee on Crime Prevention 
and Control, message to chair- 
I: cain Seiad minenanieia 1496 

Demonstrations on Vietnam, memo- 
randum to Secretary of Defense and 
Attorney General............--..... 1465 

Foreign Service Day message--_-_----- 1510 

Reducing Federal grant-in-aid proc- 
essing time, memorandum on re- 
ceiving report of Joint Adminis- 
trative Task Force 
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MONDAY, NOVEMBER 20, 1967 


Letters, Memorandums, Etc.—Continued 
Soviet Union, telegram on 50th anni- 


versary of Government-_-_-----.---- 1530 
World Series, 1967, telegrams to team 
Sh dcdiditidnwinedicncnee 1435 
TOU, Ti tececinannncwncnnesin 1480 
Lovell, Capt. James A., Jr_.---------- 1436 


Mahendra, King of Nepal... 1499, 1507, 1508 
1402 


Malaysia, U.S. visit of Minister of Fi- 


PE Eey——E—E—E—E—— a 1429 
Maletz, Herbert N--..--.-------- 1518, 1548 
Malta 

U.S. Ambassador to.........-...--.- 1403 

U.S. visit of Prime Minister Borg 

ID latins tonite indienne inate 1402 
DI, Civ cictccnccccnseccsencus 1480 
Margciies, Daniel V..........2.-.....202 1389 
Marehan, Tuurgoes.................... 1402 
SS Bs, Pe ctnaniilacnaininn namcaieiniiinas 1402 
ee 1402 
McMahon, William-_--....-...--.----- 1402 
Oe 1430 
Medal of Honor, Lee, Maj. Howard 

en 1454, 1473 
Mediation and Conciliation Service, 

Re ee I 1430 
Meetings With Foreign Leaders 

Australia, Foreign Minister Paul Has- 

EE ckchekiiaen ethene mats 1438 

Cameroon, President Ahidjo.____---- 1471 


Ghana, Lt. Gen. Joseph A. Ankrah... 1428 
Jamaica, Prime Minister Hugh Law- 


i er 1438 
Jordan, King Hussein.-.......----- 1542 
Laos 

Crown Prince Vong Savang------- 1589 

Prime Minister Souvanna 

i Te 1455, 1456, 1464 


Malaysia, Minister of Finance Tan... 1429 
Malta, Prime Minister Borg Olivier. 1402 
Mexico, President Diaz Ordaz______- 1474, 
1476, 1477, 1488, 1494, 1495 
Nepal, King Mahendra... 1499, 1507, 1508 
Pakistan, Foreign Minister Sharifud- 
Ce Pe iiiikittcndcaicmonamncats 
Singapore, Prime Minister Lee Kuan 
Yew 1449, 1452, 1453 
Thailand, Foreign Minister Thanat 
Khoman and Minister of Economic 


Development Pote Sarasin_......- 1402 
Melli, Marygold Shire__......-..---_-. 1402 
Se, Cadac eh ae idepi insti ninth 1529 
Memorandums to Federal Agencies 

Hard-core unemployment training 

ec Se ae 1381 
Mexican-American Conference-------- 1492 
Mexico 

Chamizal convention.-_--......-..-. 1480, 


1481, 1491, 1494 
US. visit of President Diaz Ordaz____ 1474, 
1476, 1477, 1488 


RIG TIN ii is cence enss csiaeaconliniibigdacion 1542 
Military construction authorization 
a ear e ae ean 1464 
0s PE iitennitbcndotnananada 1480 
Minshall, Repr. William E____-----_--- 1433 
Missile Sites Labor Commission, aboli- 
a 1429, 1430 
ee, 1402 
Ee eee 1518 
aera 1542 
Moseman, Dr. Albert H___..--..-__-__ 1389 
Murray, Rev. Harrold A___--_---____-- 1398 


National Day of Prayer, 1967 1418 
National Forest Products Week, 1967... 1382 


National Gallery of Art, gift-.....---- 1529 
National Labor Relations Board__ 1496, 1519 

National Wilderness Preservation Sys- 
i I ee ee ae Ean 1396 

Negroes, social and economic condi- 
ca 1501, 1510 
Nemerovski, Howard N___.-_-________ 1398 
Nepal, U.S. visit of King Mahendra____ 1499, 
1507, 1508 


EG SEE WO iisiintlncacanstinininnncie 1439 
New York, disaster relief-.........-..-. 1518 
News Conferences 
September 30 (No. 111)------------ 1378 
Geen © CU Ba ancccccccscecase 1390 
November 1 (No. 113) --------------- 1501 


News Conferences Other Than Presidential 
Judd, Dr. Walter, report on trip to 


EES NS Smarr see 1 
Olds, Col. Robin, USAF, report on 
TN iccichscticeaitniinit tne cittinmsceniaeenmnmtiine 1383 
Nicholson, Norman E-_----~----~------ 1430 


Nominations, See Appointments and 
Nominations. 


eee ae 1402 
O’Donnell, Gen. Emmett, Jr., USAF_... 1432 
CHIE, GONE nic tenccnccnewennn 1402 
Oe ee | ee 1389 
Olds, Col. Robin, USAF_-.-..--------- 1383 
CEGE, GHG Bac tenccticnnconcccs 1456 
Olivier, Prime Minister Borg_........--- 1402 
Organization of American States, US. 

Representative to Inter-American 

Economic and Social Council_.-----. 1456 
Outer space treaty. See Space treaty. 

Pakistan 
Dedication of Mangla Dam-_-__-.-.----- 1542 
U.S. visit of Foreign Minister Shari- 
PP ee 1402 
Se 1433 
Pennsylvania, U.S. district judge, mid- 

CO Ge iitcrentatenacseonannad 1542 
ee ee 1419 
Se iiss dicen gia tircisigcnesinitigh nem seca ace 1532 
Pirzada, Foreign Minister Sharifuddin_ 1402 
I CI sii iii necemenn 1480 
PY PE Wit ctcmncninntadwnnsa 1530 
FOR: BOE Diicnccccncnnesenniens 1378 
Presidential Unit Citations 

Detachment ALFA, Mine Squadron 

pO ee eee 1423 
3d Marine Division, Reinforced, Fleet 
Marine Force Pacific_.........-.---. 1496 
7th Airborne Battalion, Airborne Di- 
vision, Army of the Republic of 
WE etiictiniacnacncmmcuincamwuitin 1497 
President’s Committee on Consumer 

FEE witienthiscnmninieamedne 1435 
President’s Council on Aging-....-..- 1451 
President’s staff, Special Counsel_-_--__ 1438 
President’s travel, Veterans Day tour of 

military installations._..........--- 1542 
Proclamations 

Columbus Day, 1967 (Proc. 3813)___ 1424 

Forest Products Week, 1967, National 

GP CE a vckutncuncamneatindsne 1382 

Human Rights Week and Human 

Rights Year (Proc. 3814)__._--_- 1431 
Imports of Carpets and Rugs (Proc. 
SEED cihbaicincd einen eapiabuleinieinareamece 1433 
Imports of Sheet Glass (Proc. 3816)__ 1433 
Langley Research Center, Fiftieth 
Anniversary (Proc. 3811)------_-_ 1387 
National Day of Prayer, 1967 (Proc. 
SN  eibiininistoicgli cic sinbecascnippresciicnslpaiaigd 1418 
Thanksgiving Day, 1967 (Proc. 3819)_ 1540 
Trade agreements with Canada, the 
United Kingdom, and Japan (Proc. 
ee ee 1527 

UNICEF Day, National (Proc. 3817)__ 1479 
Puerto Rico 

Joint Economic Planning Commission 

with Dominican Republic_____--_- 1454 

Sanchez-Vilella, Gov. Roberto___--~- 1402 
Ses | SE Wie iiremciaihtninncaiints 1499 
Reports to the Congress 

Medical programs, regional_....__--- 1535 

Trade Agreements Program, 1966, 

ee 1472 
Reports to the President 
Medical programs, regional____.__-_-_ 1535 


Negroes. social and economic con- 
ditions of 1501, 1510 





1593 


Reports to the President—Continued 
Reducing Federal grant-in-aid proc- 
essing time, Joint Administrative 
Task Force report.................. 
Science and technology in Republic of 


1498 


CEE. nse ccnndadaminoncaammaman 1389 
U.S. Air Force Academy, Board of 
WRI cisinintnccitncsiaceunbened 1432 
Resignations and Retirements 
District of Columbia National Guard, 
Commanding General, Maj. Gen. 
W: Ti BOT. ncccccdneaees 1424 
US. district judge, Pennsylvania, 
middle district, Judge Frederick V. 
FRR 6 ncnssndanodindéscseanee 1542 
Retirement, exemption from compul- 
a 1499 
TO, WH Bi ecnctccannadueumene 1430 
TG, TREY Tho cnaccdsicnsscone 1454 
Ridgway, Gen. Matthew B-__-.----.----- 1480 
I cit enntincnndnnen 1490 
(09 Ee 1535 
Rockefeller, Gov. Nelson A--..--------- 1518 
Rodgers, Maj. Marie L.-.-......-.---- 1533 
Magee, Meee. WUGG Gian cccccanccccas 1433 
Roosevelt Memorial, Theodore_-_-.---- 1479 
Rosengard, Dr. David E_.......-.-.--- 1398 
ee Ee 1456 
Ty i ianieccedcinincon 1427, 1480, 1491 
St. Louis Cardinals, telegram_-_-....--.- 1435 
“Salute to the President” dinner_-_-_- 1416 
San Antonio, Texas, remarks to National 
Legislative Conference__-.._......--- 1372 
Sarasin, Minister of Economic Develop- 
SD iii ctinntitidibialnintinds 402 
Gaturm & lawnewing........s.ccsncscne 1541 
ye 1430 


GEROGIGRE,. RUNGE Thin cect aniiicnenin 
Science and Technology, Federal Coun- 


Oe Wisi ccawiendcannbaciangan 1537, 1538 
GRR. Tin an etcectecencasenatens 1438 
Senegal, Republic of, U.S. Ambassador 

© cchcnnsdensen—nesinneaa 1396, 1403 
Separation of powers............-.-.- 1465 
OU, Fe iiiiinnccndcansccnawn 1439 
Shannon, Dr. Edgar F., Jr_.......---- 1433 


Shearer, Prime Minister Hugh Lawson. 1438 
Sheet glass, import of 1433, 1434 
Ge, WHE Bh ccectcnnnianndin 
Singapore, U.S. visit of Prime Minister 

Lee 1449, 1452, 1453 


Small Business Act Amendments-_--_--_-_ 1431 
Small Business Administration___--__- 1518 
Ge, TRE Bini ccecccdsenssnunis 1403 


Southeast Asia, trip by Vice President__ 1465 
Southward, Brig. Gen. Charles L.-__-_--- 
Souvanna Phouma, Prime Minister____ 1455, 


1456, 1464 
Soviet Union, telegram on 50th anni- 


versary of Government-_-__........_- 1530 
Space program 
Langley Research Center, 50th anni- 
COR oie ccinicnnmcmmacmned 1387 
Saturn 5 launching, statement-__-_-_--_- 1541 
Space treaty ceremony-_-_..........--- 1425 
Sparkman, Sen. John__-_----.---=---- 1480 
Starbird, Lt. Gen. Alfred D_--.._----- 1539 


State, Department of 
Ambassadors, appointments, etc_ 1396, 1403 


Appropriations for 1968_...-...---- 1540 

Chamizal ceremony, Secretary’s re- 
WR inc tccniksiassaaneiaaacen 1491 

Foreign Service Day, message_-_-_._--_- 1510 


Space treaty ceremony, Secretary’s 


TORI 6 os ccnianidcdamnndagiad 1427 
Statements by the President 
Attlee, Clement, death of_-......_-- 1419 
Commerce, Department of, appro- 
ERE TE osc cncnkddecaeune 1540 
Defense Department appropriations 
TRUE. ennunnncticitseieminmanamaaaaalaane 1378 
Federal Council for Science and Tech- 
WORE <<ccesieniinctinnnmumacietin 1537 


Garner, John Nance, death of 
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Statements by the President—Continued 


Health, Education, and Welfare, De- 
partment of, appropriation bill_--- 

Health facilities and resources 

Health manpower, opportunities for 
veterans 

Housing and Urban Development, 
Department of, appropriations 
bill 

Independent offices 
bill 

International Grains Arrangement-- 

Judiciary, appropriations bill 

Justice, Department of, appropriation 
bill 

Labor, Department of, appropriation 
bill 

Latin America, multinational pro- 
gram for science and technology-- 

Military construction authorization 
bill 

National Gallery of Art, gift 

Negroes, social and economic con- 
ditions of 

Obstruction of justice bill 

Reduction in expenditures and pro- 


appropriations 


Saturn 5 launching 

Science and technology in Republic 
of China, report 

Small Business Act Amendments of 


State, Department of, appropriation 


Tariffs, action on escape clause provi- 
sions 
Textile and apparel industries 
Yoshida, Shigeru, death of former 
Prime Minister of Japan 
Stipp, John E 
Stowe, David H 
Strecker, R. J 
Suffridge, James A 
Sullivan, David 


Swearing-In Ceremonies 


Associate Justice of Supreme Court-_- 
Solicitor General 
Symmes, Harrison M 


Taiwan. See China, Republic of 
Tan Siew Sin, Malaysian Minister of 


1538 
1397 


1444 


1517 
1517 


1534 
1540 


1402 


Tariffs and trade agreements 

Brooms 

Carpets and rugs 

Escape clause provisions, statement_ 

Interim trade agreements with Can- 
ada, the United Kingdom, and 
Japan 

Protectionism 


Sheet glass 

Textile and apparel industry 

Trade Agreements Program, 1966___- 
Taxation 

Increase 

News conference remarks on 


Temple, Larry 

Texas, disaster relief 

Texas Technological College 

Textile and apparel industry 

Thailand, U.S. visit of Foreign Minister 
Thanat Khoman and Minister of Eco- 
nomic Development Pote Sarasin__-_ 

Thanksgiving Day, 1967 

Theodore Roosevelt Memorial 

Thompson, William S 

Tower, Sen. John 

Trade. See Tariffs and trade agree- 
ments. 

Trade Agreements Program, 1966 

Transportation, Department of, 
sistant Secretary for Research and 
Technology 

Treadgold, Donald 

Treaties and international agreements, 
Chamizal convention 


UNICEF Day, National 
United Kingdom, trade agreements, ter- 
mination of certain concessions 
United States courts 
District of Columbia Court of Gen- 


1470, 


WEEKLY COMPILATION OF PRESIDENTIAL DOCUMENTS 


1470, 1471 
1433, 


1434 
1434 


1472 


1479 
1439 
1480 


1472 


1481 


eral Sessions, associate judge. 1518, 1543 


U.S. attorneys 
Indiana, southern district 
Iowa, northern district 
USS. circuit judges 
5th circuit 


1438, 
1518, 1543 


1457 


United States courts—Continued 
U.S. Customs Court judge 
US. district judge 
Pennsylvania, middle district 
Virginia, western district 


Veterans, health manpower opportuni- 


Vice President, 
Asia 
Vietnam 
Inauguration ceremonies 
U.S. visit of educators 
Vietnam conflict 


travel to Southeast 


Demonstrations in Washington 
Judd, Dr. Walter, news briefing 
Legion of Merit 

Medal of Honor winner 

National Legislative Conference, re- 


1456, 1465 


Olds, Col. Robin, USAF, news briefing 1383 


Presidential Unit Citations 


1423, 


1496, 1497 


Virginia, U.S. district judge, western 
district 

Vocational Rehabilitation Act Amend- 
ments of 1967 

Vong Savang, Crown Prince 


Washington, Walter E 

Weintraub, Karl J 

Weisl, Edwin L., Jr 

White, Alvin S 

Wilderness Preservation System, Na- 


Williamsburg Conference 

Wilson, Repr. Charles H 

Wilson, Fay O 

Wirtz, W. Willard 

Women, equal promotion a a 
in Armed Forces 

Woodford, L. E 

Woods, Dr. Geraldine Pitman 

World Series, 1967, telegrams to team 
managers 


Yarborough, Sen. Ralph 
Yeldell, Joseph P 
Yoshida, Shigeru 
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